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Kathryn Cramer 

The Horror Field Now In this issue 

( p art 1 ) Kathryn Cramer tabulates the horrific results 



Primarily a short story form which H. P. Lovecraft claimed had 
been “perfected” by Edgar Allan Poe, for a hundred years or more 
horror appeared mainly in magazines and in the occasional anthology 
or collection. Horror novels, such as Shirley Jackson’s The Haunting of 
Hill House, H. P. Lovecraft ’s The Case of Charles Dexter Ward , and and 
Theodore Sturgeon’s Some of Tour Blood, tended to be short. In 1970, 
Ian Ballantine, through his category imprint Beagle Books, was the first 
publisher in America to publish horror books as a category: Beagle’s 
editor, Don Benson, was sent to England to buy plates of British horror 
titles that could be got cheaply, such as Lovecraft collections and some 
of Robert Aickman’s anthologies. The success of a few horror novels of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, such as Ira Levin’s Rosemary’s Baby, 
Thomas Tryon’s The Other and William Peter Blatty’s The Exorcist, 
followed by the advent of Stephen King, showed American book pub- 
lishers that horror could become a profitable part of category publish- 
ing. Within several years editors all over New York were calling up 
agents, asking if they had any clients who might be able to write horror 
novels. This led to cycles of boom and bust in which overeager 
publishers would “flood the market with bad books” and sales would 
drop, followed by a resurgence. 

Despite the cyclic economics of the field over the last twenty years, 
the possibilities of the marketplace have attracted many writers to the 
horror field . And with that increase in population have come new ideas 
about what horror is, what it does, where it comes from, and what it 
should be. With the founding of the Horror Writers of America and its 
large membership and its awards, the founding of World Horror Con- 
vention, and the founding oftwo different horror imprints (Tor Horror 
and Dell’s Abyss line ) over the past five years, we see that the horror field 
has increased in complexity, gained a new infrastructure. Horror has 
reached, if not a new maturity, at least a new adolescence. 

The following are the results of a survey of professionals and semi- 
professionals in the horror field conducted this past fall. The survey, as 
designed, had four goals: (1 ) to investigate horror’s infrastructure; (2) 
to enquire into the state of the horror canon, using several different 
methods which could be compared to each other; (3) to gain an 
understanding of the nature and issues of critical disagreement within 
the horror field and their relation to its infrastructure; and (4) to get a 
sense of horror’s view of its own prospects. The horror field — once a 
small, relatively coherent loose association of writers — has undergone 
a major expansion since 1970. This is an attempt to suggest where it is 
now. 

The tabulated answers to my questionnaire along with selections 
from individual questionnaires appear in this issue. A discussion of these 
results will appear in subsequent issues. 

Roughly a hundred surveys were pasesscd out to horror profession- 
als at the World Fantasy Convention held in Chicago the first week of 
November, 1990, which I numbered as they came in; I sent or handed 
out about twenty-five additional surveys in the month following. To 
date I have received a total of sixty-seven responses. 

(Continued on page 8) 



Mimi Panitch recalls her days as Pope of 
the United Federation of Planets 
L. E. Modesitt and Gwyneth Jones 
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Mimi Panitch 

Living Through Fiction 

l »• 

First, a confession: I used to be a science fiction editor. Worse, 
I used to be the science fiction editor in charge of Pocket Books’ Star 
Trek publishing program. Sf 1 editing, despite its evil reputation in the 
industry, is just like any other kind of editing, only mildly more 
interesting in that every so often one of your writers will turn out to 
be a nuclear physicist of international standing who will tell you, if 
asked nicely, about strange attractors. Being a Star Trek editor, 
though, is beyond weird : it is less like being an editor than it is like being 
Pope 2 during a period of serious theological conflict. There’s a certain 
amount of routine administrative work to do; but the real job is to act 
as arbiter among the different versions of Truth promulgated by vari- 
ous factions of wild-eyed religious fanatics. 

Everybody knows Star Trek is a cult show, with a following that 
keeps it in syndication in every major market in the country. The nature 
of the cult, though, is not apparent from the outside. There are people 
who are Star Trek fans merely in the sense that they like the show 
sufficiently to do some minor social rescheduling to get to watch it, but 
those aren’t the core fens . The real fans are serious . They like the United 
Federation of Planets, 3 and they’re trying to live there. 

They make the attempt mostly through fan-written fiction. A 

( Continued on page 3) 

1 Not sci-fi. If you say sci-fi, the Language Police will come and 
break your kneecaps . I don’t know why the term sci-fi is derogatory, and 
no one in the field has ever been able to explain it to me. But it is, so 
watch it, mundane scum. [The author wishes to point out that this 
article was originally written for her law firm’s in-house newsletter. She 
knows you know better.] 

2 No divisions. No Swiss Guard, either; but you can, under certain 
circumstances, get an honor guard of Klingon officers. This is not as 
much fun as you might think. 

3 Or, sometimes, the Klingon Empire or the planet Vulcan. 






WESTERCON 44/V-CON 19 

July 4-7,1991 

at the University of B.C. Campus, Vancouver, B.C. 

Box 48478, Bentall Centre, Vancouver, B.C. V7X 1A2 
Information: (604) 738-8356 

GUESTS AT im YEAR'S CQNUENTJON: 



Westercon 44/V-Con 19 will be featuring an 
impressive lineup of guests. Dozens of authors, 
illustrators, editors, publishers, and science fic- 
tion experts will be on hand at this year's conven- 
tion. But we would like to bring the following 
people to your attention: 

C.J. Cherryh has written everything from "hard" 
(technical) science fiction to fantasy, and picked 
up a Hugo Award in the process. She is known for 
her Faded Sun stories, her Morgaine series and 
the Merchanter series. 

William Gibson is the author whose books 
Neuromancer, Count Zero and Mona Lisa Over- 



Warren Oddsson is a graphic artist whose 
illustrations appear regularly in the Vancouver Sun 
newspaper. He is known to fans for his science 
fiction illustrations and has been a regular con- 
tributor to BCSFAzine. 

Steve Jackson is founder and editor in chief of 
Steve Jackson Games. A gamer for more than 20 
years, he has been designing games since 1976. 

Jerry Kaufman and Suzanne Tompkins are 
longtime fan publishers from Seattle. They offer a 
wealth of information on the history of fandom and 
will be bound to tell a story or two about their 
favorite authors. 



drive spawned the word "cyberpunk" and created 
a whole new genre of science fiction. Although 
born in the U.S., Gibson nowcalis Vancouver his 

Patrick Nielsen Hayden and Teresa /' t 

NlelsenHaydenareeditorsforTorBooks, / -jjd 

a major science fiction publishing 

house in New York. Their roots in jg-jf » D 

science liction "fandom 1 go back to 

the early 1970s. 

Donna Barr is a comic book |PEl; 
artist known for her Desert Peach JoBm 
series, which chronicles the 
World War II adventures ol the 
pretty younger brother of 

spoof of the war comics 



In addition to the those already listed, we will be 
featuring four special Canadian guests at this 
year's convention. Watch for fantasy writer 
"T\ Guy Gavriel Kay. science fiction writer 
\ and editor Judith Merrll, SF author 
Ihgikjk Elizabeth Vonarburg and writer Yves 
Menard. 



Other guests who have con- 
firmed their attendance at 
Westercon 44/V-Con 1 9 include 
these authors: A.J. Budrys, 
John Dalmas, Dave Duncan, 
Eileen Kernaghan, Spider 

k Robinson, Jeanne Robin- 
son, Michael Coney. 



BUT KJHAT 00 i GET FOR MY MONEY? 



You get four solid days of fun. The convention 
kicks off Thursday afternoon, and doesn't end 
until Sunday evening. Someof the activities run 24 
hours a day, and the parties offer a chance to 
socialize with other science fiction fans until long 
into the night. The costumes are bound to turn 
your head, the panels and discussions will ex- 
pand your knowledge of science fiction and fan- 



tasy, and the chance to meet your favorite authors 
in person is not to be missed! 

A four-day membership costs: 

$45 Cdn ($40 US) to May 31 , 1 991 
$57 Cdn ($50 US) at the door 
(Children 12 and under are half price.) 
(One-day memberships sold only at door.) 




tremendous volume of amateur Star Trek fiction circulates through the 
Star Trek community in, essentially, samizdat form. Circulation figures 
range from a handful of copies at the low end to a few thousand for 
popular writers and series. Very little of this material is ever submitted 
for professional publication , 4 and few of the writers involved have any 
expectation of ever making money from their activities. This lack of 
profit motive is striking to anyone who has ever been involved in trade 
publishing: virtually all unpublished writers turn out to believe that 
publishing a novel makes you rich and famous, and you can persuade 
most of them to stop writing forever by explaining that four thousand 
dollars is a generous advance for a first novel, and that getting published 
is not going to get them a guest spot on Twin Peaks? Rather, the writing 
represents a kind of obsessive involvement with the Star Trek universe 
and characters. 

This is vividly illustrated by the forms that Star Trek fan fiction 
takes. The use of established characters and situations for new artistic 
purposes is routine in literature, of course: writers keep on using the 
Matter of Britain without having to worry that critics and colleagues will 
sneer at them for doing it. So one should concede that it might be 
possible to write within the Star Trek format purely because it suited a 
particular artistic purpose. To my knowledge, however, no one in the 
fan community has done so. Instead, fan fiction falls into one 6 of three 
subgenres: the worldbuilding epic, the pornographic romance and the 
so-called Mary Sue. 



4 My acquaintance with fan fiction arose from my willingness to 
consider direct submissions from writers. The editors who have had this 
job have generally refused to look at manuscripts or proposals that are 
not submitted through an established agent, precisely so that they 
wouldn’t have to deal with this stuff. 

5 It’s kinder this way, really. 

6 There is some overlap between these categories, and often a 
particular work will contain elements of more than one of them. 



The epics are in essence explorations of some facet of the Star Trek 
universe, and they may not involve any situation or character from the 
television show. An example would be something set on pre-Reform 
Vulcan . 7 They are usually at least novel-length, and often metamor- 
phose into series. An epic may be the work of only one writer, but if it 
is successful, it will often attract other writers who will write within its 
framework, using and adding to the background that the founding 
writer has established. The fiction will often be accompanied by rather 
a lot of ongoing debate about the background under construction: 
writers and readers will argue over geography, the likelihood that a 
town’s government would have taken a particular form in a particular 
period, the exact nuances of a word in the Old Language, whether a 
desert society could possibly have taken the casual attitude toward 
resources implied by the gardens mentioned in the last episode (and 
thus, whether said gardens were really there or whether they should be 
considered heretical and expunged from future episodes). Much of this 
commentary has precisely the academic tone that the subject matter 
implies, and it can have an insidious persuasiveness when taken in large 
doses — after a while, you can begin to find yourself arguing back. 

This august journal 8 is not a suitable forum for an extensive 
discussion of the second major subgenre, the pornographic romance . 9 
For our purposes, it is sufficient to note that these are extremely 



'You know, before the Reforms of Surak, the great philosopher and 
statesman who turned the planet from its historic warrior culture and 
founded its pacifist modern society. C’mon, everybody knows that. 

8 I don’t mean this august journal; I mean Cleargolaw News. It 
would be perfecdy appropriate in this journal, but some other time, 
perhaps. 

’Pornography with no romantic element (by which I mean the 
presence of some emotional bond, though not necessarily that of 
affection, between the characters involved) is rare, although it does 
exist. Romances with no pornographic element are equally rare. 
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common 10 and very popular, that they involve the characters from the 
show, that they are often extraordinarily violent, and that they are 
primarily written by women. 11 

The third ofthc subgenres is the one that most closely resembles 
Star Trek as it appears on television. This one is your basic adventure 
story, in which the regular characters confront some kind of menace 
and eventually triumph over it. There’s one significant difference, 
though. In a real Star Trek episode, most of the triumphing gets done 
by the regular characters. In the stuff we’re considering, all the glory 
belongs to a special guest star. She’s 12 beautiful. She’s brilliant. She’s 
a scientist and a diplomat and a martial arts expert, and besides, she has 
really important parents. Did I mention that she was rich? She’s rich. 

Several of the major characters will fall in love with her . The writer calls 
her Ataniel or Rhiannon or T’Perion, but hey, you’re family. You can 
call her Mary Sue like the rest of us. Mary Sue is, of course, the writer 
herself, enlarged and projected into the world of the television show. 13 

10 So much so that Universal Translator, the now-defunct guide 
to underground fiction, broke the listings for them down into subcate- 
gories. 

n No, Virginia, not their husbands, brothers, or nephews. Trust 
me. I’ve talked to some ofthese women about their work. I knowthis 
is politically incorrect. Sorry. I’ve got some really disturbing news 
about the Tooth Fairy, too. 

12 This character is usually a woman, though there are, as always, 
exceptions. 

13 In consequence, Mary Sues tend to have a somewhat limited 
circulation: most writers find one another’s versions of Mary Sue 
intolerable . There arc honorable exceptions who have a sense ofhumor 
about it, though: Universal Translator once had a listing for a 
magazine called “The Further Adventures of Mary Sue.” 

Alexei Panshin 

Imaginative Limits 




Joseph Campbell, the great student of myth, was a pivotal influ- in this act of mutual recognition, Campbell was only required to 
ence in the development ofCory’s and my thinking about the meaning acknowledge that Lucas’s characters were adhering to the universal 
and uses of science fiction. During the period that wc were keeping mythic story pattern of separation/initiation/return which Campbell 
company in different cities, Cory sent me a copy of Campbell’s book had identified. Campbell apparently never perceived that science fiction 
The Hero With a Thousand Faces, which had just been published in hasn’t been fossilized -myth, or imitation-myth, oralmost-myth — but all 
trade paperback. And then our first purchase after we were married was along was the living, dangerous, powerful, creative and mysterious Ding 
a boxed hardcover set of Campbell’s four-volume masterwork, The an sich he had been hunting all his life. 

Masks of God, which we spotted as we were walking by a bookstore So what was the hangup? Why was Joseph Campbell, this man who 

window on Lower Broadway. looked here and looked there and saw past myth everywhere he turned, 

Because ofthis early impact, ten years ago, after our essay “Science so incapable of recognizing myth in its contemporary form of science 
Fiction and the Dimension of Myth” was published in Extrapolation, fiction? I puzzled over that for ten years. 

we sent a copy to Joseph Campbell, who was crucially quoted a couple A few weeks ago, however, I borrowed from the library the vol- 

of times. The reply that we received from him said that he was flattered ume of transcripts of the conversations Bill Moyers conducted with the 
to have his work found applicable in this way, but he really didn’t know grand old man at Lucas’s movie ranch not long before Campbell died, 
anything about science fiction. It seemed pretty clear from his tone that And there, as they were talking about the impact of myth on a 
the idea that science fiction has been modern myth didn’t delight him contemporary audience, I found some intriguing hints about the exact 
in the way, say, that it might have delighted Hugo Gemsback or E. E. limits of his mythic perceptions. 

Smith. At one point, Moyers inquired, “What do you think will be the 

How strange this seemed to me. (Exclamation point.) As I had myths that will incorporate the machine into the new world?” 
read his books, I’d seen that Campbell had a love for primitive An easy lob toss, one might think, for setting up an answer 
mythology, and that he was also able to recognize myth at work in the recognizing the mythic work that science fiction has demonstrably done, 
great religions, in medieval legend, and even in early twentieth century But Campbell fouled off the pitch. 

writers like Thomas Mann and James Joyce. Yet what he was saying to His answer was: “Well, automobiles have gotten into mythology, 

us was that not only hadn’t he been hooked by science fiction as he was They have gotten into dreams. And airplanes are very much in the service 
growing up, but that he had a line drawn in his mind which actively of the imagination. The flight of the airplane, for example, is in the 
prevented him from recognizing science fiction as myth now, and he imagination a release from earth. This is the same thing that birds 
wasn’t about to step over that line. symbolize, in a certain way.” 

And he never did. The closest he was able to come was repeating Automobiles? Airplanes? What a wan and limited response to 
“Outer space is inner space” on a few public occasions before his death receive from a man whose final definition of myth was “a metaphor 
in 1987 at the age of 83. transparent to transcendence.” 

In those later years, Campbell accepted the patronage of George It would appear that in Campbell’s youth he was able to perceive 

Lucas, who was eager to declare that his Star Wmmovics were based something marvelous at work in the exploits of the Wright brothers, the 
upon a reading of The Hero With a Thousand Faces. But to play his part Red Baron, and Charles Lindbergh — but that as an adult he remained 
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What these three subgenres have in common is fairly obvious: each 
of them represents an attempt by the author to live a significant part of 
his or her life in another world. As a result, even the most academic of 
Star Trek fan fiction carries a disturbing undercurrent of passion: the 
participants care deeply about their models of the Star Trek universe. 
Long-running feuds develop between groups propounding rival models, 
and, since anything that is published commercially acquires a certain 
degree of canonical authority from the fact of publication, a commercial 
editor who is willing to publish any fan fiction will immediately find 
herself surrounded by a kind of court of theologians who have devoted 
their lives to the explication of three television seasons ofsacred texts, and 
who are desperately eager to explain just what’s wrong with the views of 
their rivals to anyone they perceive as having the power to do anything 
about it 14 . 

There’s probably a lot to be said about what all this implies about 
the nature of religion and social alienation and the role of the media, 
but I’m not going to try to say it. One thing I do know, though: what- 
ever is going on isn’t about Star Trek. The Star Trek fan network is the 
largest and best-organized that I know about, but there are similar fan 
networks devoted to everything from The Avengers to Beauty and the 
Beast and Miami Vice. If anybody out there has a clue about what it all 
means, I wish you’d let me know, 

Mimi Panitch is an associate with the law firm of Cleary, Gottleib, 
Stern & Hamilton. This article originallyappeared in Cleargolaw News. 

14 This job has its weird moments, but they just don’t compare to a 
three -hour lunch with one writer who thinks that Vulcan is the workers’ 
paradise foreseen by Marx and two writers who think that Vulcan is the 
superior person’s paradise foreseen by Ayn Rand. Especially when the 
only things all three agree on are that the issue is of critical importance 
and that it’s your responsibility to make a decision and hand down the 
law. 




resolutely earthbound in his imaginings, looking up at airplanes as so 
many mechanized bird-symbols in the sky. 

As the two men talked, machines and transcendence became 
explicitly linked when Moyers wondered in passing if Campbell had 
heard the one about President Eisenhower asking a computer if there 
is a God, and the computer replying, “Nowthercis.” Andsure enough, 
Campbell had. Hardly had Moyers gotten the catalog number of the 
joke to his lips when Campbell anticipated him and told the story. And 
then on they went to other things. 

They didn’t see fit to discussthe mythic significance of jokes. They 
didn’t talk about the cultural processes that could make a joke like this 
so familiar to both of them. Most of all, however, it was evident that 
neither man was able to recognize that this two-line zinger was the 
fossilized, parochialized and folkified remains of a 1954 short-short sf 
story by Fredric Brown. 

Yet Moyers was enough of a mid -century child to have a fair 
amount of science fiction imagery sloshing around in his head, if not 
from direct reading then from osmosis. And he couldn’thelp bringing 
the mythic relevance ofthe science fiction perspective into the conver- 
sation one more time. 

He asked: “Can you imagine that somewhere else other creatures 
can be sitting, investing their transient journey with the kind of 
significance that our myths and great stories do?” 

And Campbell said: “No. When you realize that ifthe temperature 
goes up fifty degrees and stays there, life will not exist on this earth, and 
that if it drops, let’s say, another hundred degrees and stays there, life 
will not be on this earth; when you realize how very delicate the balance 
is, how the quantity of water is so important — well, when you think 
of all the accidents of the environment that have fostered life, how 
can you think that the life we know would exist on any other particle 
ofthe universe, no matter how many of those satellites around stars 
there may be?” 

Here, at last, we have it. It seems that when Joseph Campbell 
wasn’t wearing his professional mythic scholar hat, his mental frame of 
reference was that of an early twentieth century “accidental heapings” 
rational materialist and human chauvinist. Though he might be able to 
speak of the urgent present need for a non-partisan, non-sectarian 
“planetary mythology,” he was himself unable to take that crucial 
imaginative step clear of Village Earth which allows one to look back 
and truly sec the whole as a whole — and also as just one cradle of life 



among many in the wider universe of stars and galaxies. 

As soon as I read this interchange, I took the book downstairs to 
share Moycrs’s question and Campbell’s answer with Cory. And hardly 
was I done when our 12-year-old son Adam interrupted to demand an 
explanation of the significance of what I was quoting. 

I said to him, “Look, you read science fiction stories. When you arc 
in a science fiction state of mind, do you have any difficulty imagining 
that on some other planet there are beings who tell each other stories 
about the meaning of life?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, Joseph Campbell, who was a great master of mythic story 
from whom your mother and I learned a lot, couldn’t bring himself to 
imagine that.” 

“That’s silly!” he said, as though he thought no one could be that 
retarded. 

I said, “No. It means that Joseph Campbell may have been a man 
ofimmense learning who knewmany things that ncitheryou nor I know, 
but as broad as his knowledge was, in this case you are able to see deeper 
than he could.” 

Respect where respect is due. But at the same time I wanted Adam 
to understand that while there may be all sorts of people of knowledge 
and accomplishment in place ahead of him, there is still room for a 
young, ignorant squirt like him to know a thing or two they don’t, and 
maybe to do things that they couldn’t. 

What I haven’t yet gotten around to telling him is that the science 
fiction images and perceptions that he takes so much for granted in the 
third-hand form they’ve come to him are indeed now obvious and 
commonplace. And he himself will have the same challenge to face that 
Joseph Campbell did — and muffed when he got stuck on the equiva- 
lence of dream airplanes and shamanistic flight. 

The mythic storytelling of Adam’s time will be expressed in terms 
and metaphors yet unimagined. This hot new stuff may come at him 
from strange angles or appear in forms contrary to his likes and 
expectations. And he is going to have to make the necessary mind 
stretch to recognize that new myth for himself and understands. If he’s 

u P' oit - 



Alexei Panshin, co-author (with Cory Panshin) o/’The World Be- 
yond the Hill, lives in Riegelsville, Pennsylvania. 



The Ragged World: A Novel of the Hefn on Earth by Judith Moffett 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1991; $18.95; 341 pages 

reviewed by L.E. Modesitt, Jr. 



Judith Moffett’s The Ragged World is a complex book, well worth 
reading, but not for the faint-hearted. It is a celebration ofhumanity, 
yet a hymn that contains the underlying chords of a jeremiad. 

As in her earlier book, Pennterra, Moffett demonstrates a keen 
understanding of the ecological bases of society — although, in The 
Ragged World, that understanding is less overt, and often underplayed, 
yet still critical to the book’s impact. Her descriptions of the interac- 
tions between melons, their diseases, and the various vectors and 
mechanisms of contagion parallel on a smaller scale the grander 
ecologic problems facing her characters, and, indeed, all humanity. 

Moffett is strongest when depicting the day-to-day actions ofher 
heroines; right from the beginning when she describes Carrie 
Sharpless’s worrying over a wood stove, over who gets the couch in 
front of the stove to grade papers, and over an off-the-wall mid-term 
turned in by a student who had seemed unremarkably normal. In a 
similar vein, Nancy Sandford’s descriptions of her melon genetics 
experiments are sometimes more rivetingthan her occasional transsex- 
ual dressing and voyeurism. 

Along the way, Moffett docs things that would make most editors 
wince. For example, much of the book is told in the first person, and 
the narrative viewpoint shifts at irregular intervals, perhaps reflecting 
the book’s genesis from a novella and related stories. The narrations of 
the two predominant female characters, Carrie Sharpless and Nancy 
Sandford, are told from the first person, while Jenny Shepherd’s story 



is told from the third person. The weakest section, that of the “Final 
Tomte is told from a shifting, semi -omniscient viewpoint, beginning 
with the Swedish Anders Eklund and flashing back and forth through a 
girl scout leader, Eklund, and several scouts. Yet, despite the shifting 
viewpoint and the weakness of the “Final Tomte," the book holds 
together as a powerful statement ofthe triumph of human spirit even in 
the darkest of times. And the final section unites both characters and 
disparate elements with the impact of imploding plutonium. 

Moffet’s bias against technology still creeps in, for instance in the 
statement by Nancy Sandford that a nuclear plant meltdown didn’t 
appear to have been caused by human error. To date, virtually every 
nuclear accident, including those at Three Mile Island and Chernobyl, 
has been caused by human error. Nuclear engineering remains better 
than the people who operate it. Human error is indeed the problem, and, 
throughout The Ragged World, it is human error that threatens all 
humanity. The implicit blame on nuclear technology is not only incor- 
rect, but paradoxically at variance with the rest of Moffett’s vision of 
humanity’s weaknesses. Nonetheless, this is truly a minor quibble in the 
overall scope of the book. 

On one level, the book emerges as a celebration of the human race, 
showing how crises and disasters bring out the best in individuals, even 
as they struggle with their personal weaknesses, pettiness, and faults. 
Terry Carpenter is shocked from being a slightly better-than-average 
student into becoming a motivated, driven, and highly ethical young 
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man, yet he remains tormented by doubts. Nancy Sandford is a 
complex, twisted woman, who sometimes exhibits sexually bizarre 
thoughts and urges, and who, facing certain death, still infuses meaning 
into her life through her teaching, her obsession with her melon 
breeding, and her reemergence into the mainstream of humanity 
through Eric, the student who rekindles her love of humankind, and 
who, in turn, is transformed. 

Even books hailed as the best of science fiction and fantasy have 
assumptions which, when rationally examined, are either unbelievable 
or improbable . Whether or not such assumptions add or detract in large 
measure reflects the skill of the writer. Unlike those of Pennterra , which 
were sometimes spelled out in unnecessarily large and preaching tones, 
the key assumptions of The Ragged World — the Directive, the time 
window, and the suggestive powers of the Hcfti — although necessary 
for the story, are handled in a matter-of-fact way that increases their 
credibility. While they are stated baldly, almost pedantically, in the 
opening narrative by Nancy Sandford, their directness and the lack of 
any accompanying rationalization allows the personal revelations of the 
characters to .dominate the novel. 

On deeper levels, The Ragged World is profoundly disturbing. 
Nancy Sandford contracts AIDS from her very first lover, and spends the 
subsequent decade or so living a lifestyle conducted strictly for survival 
on a physical, medical, and ethical level — and salvation comes not from 
human sources. Terry Carpenter’s and Carrie Sharpless’s abilities and 
motivations to mitigate a massive human-created disaster result from a 
Hefh intrusion into their own pasts, linking them together. Likewise, 
Hefh actions direct and link Jenny Shepherd’s future to that of her 
eventual husband. On a more global level, despite the heroic personal 
and political efforts of the characters, humanity seems powerless to 
escape the inevitable ecological disasters which are beginning to doom 
humankind — until the Hefh/ Gaff intervene. In effect, although there 
is absolutely no overt reference to religion, this underlying theme of the 
book parallels the Roman Catholic doctrine of Grace. We cannot be 
saved through our own unworthy efforts, no matter how heroic. 

What makes the theme so disturbing is that Moffett plays fairly. If 
anything, she gives her characters more credit and more success than 
present reality would suggest they might have. Nancy Sandford outlasts 
most AIDS victims, even before the Hefh intervention, and still 
manages a significant breakthrough in plant genetics. Given his deep 
sense of ethics, Terry Carpenter’s political career is probably more 
successful than any current politician’s (at least, it seems so to me, after 
spending nearly ten years on Capitol Hill). Yet he loses much of what 
he holds dear and pays some extraordinary prices for his successes. 
Jenny perseveres for years in attempting to regain memories of a lost day 



that is a key to her life, all the while improving lives around her and 
finally providing a missing link. 

On a third level, the book is an elitist document. All of the 
characters are decent, hard-working, generally sympathetic, and intel- 
ligent, yet they can effectively make no impact on the collective, and 
apparently ignorant and/or indifferent, mass of humankind. Every- 
one in the book understands AIDS, but there are AIDS riots, presuma- 
bly by “them.” Carrie Sharpless even has a wood stove equipped with 
a catalytic converter, and Terry Carpenter preaches ecological sanity 
as a Republican Congressman. But the pollution goes on. Even after 
the AIDS vaccine, the Hefh intervention, and numerous national and 
international problems, humanity continues to deny the reality and 
the magnitude of the ecological disaster it has forged — even while 
Carrie, Nancy, Jenny, and Terry all act personally and professionally 
in the interests of improving national and international understanding 
of the environment. 

The implication is clearly that there are not enough right-think- 
ing, environmentally-conscious individuals among the population as a 
whole to change public attitudes and perceptions, and that we, as 
human beings, are doomed to a messy ecological suicide by our own 
nature, unless we are either saved by outside intervention or can 
surmount our denial mechanisms. An unnamed Hefh comments that 
he is “astounded by the human capacity for self-deception . . .” The 
problem, as outlined by Moffett (and supported by history), is that 
the greater the world population, the more painful the cure. Under 
Moffett’s description, the human race, for all its soaring spirit, cannot 
and will not address the unanswered question: Not how to prevent 
widescale death, but only how to decide who will die (or not be born) 
and who will survive. 

Perhaps, at least by analogy, The Ragged World parallels, in an 
ecological fashion, the theological basis of Inferno (Larry Niven and 
Jerry Pournelle) , in which both Carpenter and Mussolini — indeed all of 
the damned inhabitants of hell — must be shocked into struggling 
against all odds in hell to achieve heaven. 

The Ragged World is a tragedy presented matter-of-factly, beauti- 
fully disguised as a triumph ofhuman spirit, filled with laughs and tears, 
against a backdrop of pain, unfulfilled yearnings, and unmet potential. 
Is it enough of a tragedy to move a few more spirits toward not just 
ecological awareness, but action? The message is there, written in 
blood, hope, and tears. 



L.E. Modesitt : s ninth novel, The Magic of Reduce, will appear from 
Tor in May. He lives in Hebron , New Hampshire. 



The Ragged World: A Novel of the Hefn on Earth by Judith Moffett 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1991 ; $18.95; 341 pages 

reviewed by Gwyneth Jones 



The Ragged Worldis a story of alien invasion, as it touches the Iives^But shortly, for some reason, they return and take draconian charge of 
of a small number of ordinary people — a group linked by indirect earth’s affairs. 



bloodties and by the incidents of the plot, but forged into something 
stronger than family by the end of the novel. It is told elliptically, in 
fragments covering roughly thirty years, from an equivocal close 
encounter in our present; and around again to that same encounter 
viewed from a different angle, in a human world that has accepted alien 
takeover. 

Apparently, these aliens first visited earth in the early seventeenth 
century. They paused only to maroon a party of mutineers: some in 
Sweden , some in North Yorkshire . The mutinous crew members found 
that they bore a strong physical resemblance to imaginary commensals 
of the country people, already hallowed in the folklore at both sites: 
Yorkshire “Hobs” (or boggarts, as we call them in Lancashire); and 
Swedish “Tomte.”The mutineers are long lived, some have survived up 
to the present day. At last the ship arrives to pick them up. This time, 
the aliens make contact with earth’s governments. Once they have 
settled the fate of their long lost crew members — all dead, eventually, 
but one, who dies after further disciplinary action — they continue on 
their way, to the chagrin of Carl Sagan and other snubbed earthlings. 
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The paradoxical chronology of Moffett’s novel requires that the 
first episode of the story is a kind of lengthy premonition of the aliens’ 
coming. An American student witnesses a discreet visitation from the 
alien-dominated future into our present; he manages to convince one 
of his college tutors of what he has seen. More conventionally, the 
second fragment describes a traditional close encounter between an 
American tourist and one of the Yorkshire castaways, in the course of 
which she learns that the castaways, the Hefh, are the servants of a 
separate officer race of aliens known as the Gafr. There is an excursion 
to Sweden, definitely not the strongest section in the book. The 
remainder of the episodes concern domestic human affairs in a small part 
of the eastern United States — albeit a horribly twisted domesticity, due 
to the various ills of this ragged world. The Hefn (the Gafr never appear 
on earth and are never described) interact with humans only as a distant 
master race, though some aspire to form human-type bonds with their 
charges. 

Moffett’s approach to this classic story is eminently restrained . The 
invasion happens to her characters like contemporary history in the 




making: they see it on television. All the climactic incidents — a power 
station meltdown, the alien landings, encounters between Moffett’s 
characters and media excitement or national governments — happen 
when the writer is looking the other way, or between episodes. Moffett’s 
claim that her aliens refuse the hackneyed rituals of first contact is a little 
strained, since they immediately change their minds and take over in a 
most traditional fashion. But the way we learn so little about them — 
nothing of their home planet, what they were doing in this neck-of-the- 
galaxy in the first place, nothing of what lies behind their actions — is 
successfully mimetic in the special sf meaning of the term . There are no 
aliens. Yet this glimpsed and distant portrait appears lifelike, if there 
were any life for it to be like. Even the episodic structure of the novel, 
which has its problems, has a kind ofrealism, an effect of reportage that 
has not been shaped into fiction. The subtitle, “a novel of the Hefh on 
earth,” promises the same thing. This is not the novel, it is one of many 
stories that could be told, about the way things were when human 
history came to an end. 

The Ragged World , however, soon departs from its relativist and 
democratic base. Inevitably wc are dealing with a highly privileged 
minority, some of the very few humans who have direct contact with the 
Hefh: but there’s more. Through his encounter the young student, 
Terry Carpenter, knows about a catastrophic meltdown twenty years 
before the event. This is a great boost to his political career, especially 
after he has masterminded the mopping-up operation. There’s some- 
thing distinctly chilling about the correlation, and the bizarre coziness 
of what follows. Terry’s great and good friends are rendered homeless, 
but not for long . Tragedy may strike, but disruption, discomfort cannot . 
A new job, a new house, a career move, a housekeeper for his teacher’s 
old age — the good congressman will always provide. And ifTerry can’t 
fix it, then Hefn minders will work even greater miracles — jobs for the 
boys, indeed. The aliens have determined to rescue Gaia. Green 
absolutism brings industrial civilization to an abrupt halt, on pain of 
dreadful reprisals. The little band feels nothing, beyond the ordeal of 
having to hand-beat a cake batter. Meanwhile, the other kind of 
“ordinary people” on earth (the ones we count by the billion) are given 
very short shrift. In a novel which is primarily about the despoilation of 
this planet by human greed , there’s only one occasion on which specific 
human responsibility is cited — when a few Tanzanian peasant farmers 
are summarily punished for encroaching on the rainforest. 

Technology gets clamped is a major theme of M. J. Engh’s Arslan 
(aka A Wind from Bokhara ), where the deus ex machina who brings back 
the good old days is a Middle Eastern dictator on an Alexandrine 
rampage. Moffett also shares Engh’s disregard for plausibility. Plant 
genetics, AIDS -related science and nuclear accidents are treated with 
respect, but the sf plot devices are perfunctory. The fact that the Gafr/ 
Hefh could blast the planet surface to flinders is a given wc must accept . 
Moffett is apparently unembarrassed by the naked environmentalist 
wish-fulfillment of the aliens’s force majeure, and makes no attempt to 
provide a Gafr /Hefn rationale for their actions. The Gafr/Hefri are as 
casually described as their threats. The Hefn hibernate, but twice are 
found active and awake in the snow, in a month which can be as bitter 
as any in winter on the North York Moors. Yet in the cool of a U.S. 
eastern seaboard October they have to take drugs to stay awake. It’s a 
little too convenient that the Hefn can stand in for not one but two 
imaginary races, and to my mind “hobs” and “boggarts” — the little 
brown men, clothed all in leather — are quite distinct in appearance and 
habit from bearded Scandinavian dwarfs. The “mass posthypnotic 
suspension of fertility,” their ultimate weapon, doesn’t make a great 
deal of sense to me. I need a more convincing treatment than a single 
global tv broadcast, no matter how much “fanfare” was involved. 
Moreover, I have been shown a human subjected to mind tampering 
who had his memory jogged by circumstance and at once recovered, at 
the cost of a splitting headache and a bilious attack. No one has 
attempted to scour the world of all reminders of childbearing, and a 
bout of nausea is hardly going to deter someone who wants to get 
pregnant. 

But perhaps Moffett is working on the tacit assumption — made 
explicit in one case — that only women want children. The prospective 
fathers aren’t interested, and it’s their attitude that matters. Though on 
the surface The Ragged World is carefully correct in its gender equalities, 
the underlying belief seems very different. The relationship between the 



Gafr and the Hefh is one of lordship and service. The Hefn give their 
service gladly, they consider the arrangement a symbiosis, but the Gaff’s 
rule is ruthlessly absolute. In an early episode, a Hefh familiar with 
human beings of both genders describes the Gafr as a separate race. At 
a late stage in the narrative we discover that these are not two species, 
but two sexes. The dominant Gafr are female. This revelation may be 
intended to strenghten the novel’s liberal mandate. In fact, with 
something of the opposite effect, it draws attention to the fact that male 
sex has been taken for granted, as an attribute of the powerful invaders, 
by all and sundry, though the Hefh — who are naked but apparently do 
not have visible genitalia — have generally been believed to represent an 
entire species. The rebel members of the servant sex (it was as if a 
sheepdog should suddenly ask the farmer for a flock of his own . . . ) are 
given no comfort by Moffett’s narrative. This is how things are, no use 
complaining about it. Lordship and service, dominance and submis- 
sion, Moffett has a Hefh remark at one point, is the secret norm in 
human gender relations, also. 

Copulation for the Hefn is helpless pleasure but emotionally cold, 
as is their “pleasure” in service. Notably, the human bonding that 
fascinates them is not sexual. I wish Moffett had explored this theme 
further: it might have provided a clue to why her fable remained to me 
either opaque or repugnant. One plot device seems genuinely impor- 
tant, but it didn’t help much. The imaginary science of Gafr/Hefh 
Temporal Physics is by no means “explained” hard sf style, and its 
applications are limited. The windows through which the Hefn can peer 
into the past are not doorways, there is no time-machine. But an 
experience ofTime as a single, unalterable whole provides the aesthetic 
frame of the story — and I think it would be harsh to judge the frame as 
a mere prop on which all this recycled IASFM material is arranged to 
look like a novel. However, the episodic structure is not kind to 
Calvinist Time Theory. The disastrous meltdown approaches at such a 
leisurely pace, in a narrative with so little of the tension of a normal 
novel, that the characters’ failure to take reasonable precautions seems 
more than perverse. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Terry 
Carpenter deliberately engineers the death of his beloved son, caught 
in the blast — so that scripture should be fulfilled. 

It must be obvious that I found it difficult to admire The Ragged 
World , well written as it is, tenderly as its domestic rituals are evoked. 
If I had liked the book, I suspect failures in plausibility wouldn’t have 
bothered me half so much, and minor quibbles about Hefh behavior 
wouldn’t even have been mentioned in this review. But finally, what 
bothers me is not the fact that Moffett doesn’t care about the “how” of 
the imaginary devices that power her fable. What I really didn’t like 
about The Ragged World is exactly the spirit, the rationale, that makes 
one part of it, “Tiny Tango,” so impressive. “Tango” is a story of calm 
despair. A woman finds herself infected with HIV, and resolves to stay 
well by retreating into a weird, lonely world of minimum -stress isola- 
tion. The reader can protest — But, but, there are otherways she could have 
reacted . . . Such protests are meaningless. This is one person’s story, this 
is the kind of person she was, things happened this way. In The Ragged 
World, the whole human race is subsumed into a group of quietly well- 
heeled and securely provided- for American academics. We leave them 
facing, on bchalfofthe entire race, the strong likelihood ofslow-motion 
annihilation — and certainly a hideous cost in “collateral damage” for 
less well -cushioned humans. They show nothing but the most perfect 
equanimity. The one young woman who gets a little agitated, having 
worked out what it means for a whole generation of any species to be 
childless, is treated with mild contempt. Moffett deplores the patho- 
logical “denial” which keeps people driving their gashogs and gorging 
on beefsteaks while the planet suffers, but equally crazy “denial” is 
raging unchecked at the cozy little party with which she closes the book. 

Howmuch easier it would be, after all, ifsome great stern Patriarch 
from the sky were to come along and punish us. Then we would be able 
to relax and worry about important things like whether the veggies in 
the party dip are really, truly organic. Maybe the Gaia hypothesis is not 
necessarily a way for the rich to live with their abnegation of human 
responsibility. But that seems to be the comfortable, hopeless choice 
presented, without apology, in The Ragged World. 

Gwyneth Jones lives in Brighton, England. She is the author of 
Divine Endurance and reviews for Foundation. 
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Results of the Horror Survey 

Continued frontpage 1 

Question 1: Name and Address 

The sample is 25% female, 75% male. The respondents are spread 
over eighteen states and three countries outside the U.S distributed as 
follows: 

• 9% from the Midwest 

• 1 5% from the West Coast 

• 1 5 % from the South 

0 42% from the Northeast 

• 6% from the Southwest 

• 10% from outside the U.S. 

The reason for the heavy concentration in the Northeast is the geo- 
graphic concentration of respondents working in the publishing indus- 
try. Of those respondents who mentioned working as a trade editor or 
in some capacity in trade publishing, 88% live in the Northeast . Further, 
some respondents living in the Northeast who did not mention an 
affiliation with trade horror publishing are employed in some other 
form of publishing. 

Question 2: (a) “What is your relationship to the horror field? (Check as 
many as apply.)”; (b) “Which of the following characterize your past 
participation in the horror field? ( Check as many as apply.) ” 



Designation 


Current 


Former 


Total 


Fiction writer 


75% 


0% 


75% 


Agent 


3% 


0% 


3% 


Fan 


16% 


18% 


34% 


Screenwriter 


16% 


9% 


25% 


Editor (small press) 


6% 


12% 


18% 


Convention organizer 


6% 


6% 


12% 


Anthologist 


28% 


0% 


28% 


Academic 


6% 


1% 


7% 


Magazine editor 


6% 


4% 


10% 


Editor (trade) 


24% 


15% 


39% 


Reviewer 


28% 


10% 


38% 


Other 


16% 


4% 


20% 


Avg. # of roles 


2.30 


.74 


3.04 



Of those respondents who checked “other” as their current relation- 
ship to the horror field, write-in designations were as follows: “trans- 
lator” (2%); “bookscllcr”(2%); writer of commercial non-fiction 
(2%); “publisher” (3%); [trade] “production”(2%); “collector/ 
critic” (2%); [trade] “marketing” (2%); “cartoonist/illustrator” (2%) 
and “film publicist” (2%). Write-in designations of past participation 
in the horror field were as follows: commercial non-fiction writer 
(2%); “ad/promotion strategist” (2%); and “dismembered meat pup- 
pet,” by which the respondent meant that he had played a corpse in 
writerr -director Somtow Sucharitkul’s horror movie The Laughing 
Dead, (2%). 

Any roles listed as current were not counted as former. 

Ninety-six percent filled out Question 2. 

Question3: “(a) Which of the following do you attend regularly? (b) Which 
of the following do you attend occasionally?” 

Gathering Regularly Occasionally At least occ. 



World Fantasy Con. 


75% 


17% 


92% 


SFWA Nebula Weekend 


17% 


16% 


33% 


British Fantasy Con. 


14% 


6% 


19% 


HWA Awards Banquet 


24% 


14% 


38% 


Necon 


14% 


14% 


27% 


World SF Convention 


36% 


22% 


58% 


Edgar Awards Banquet 


2% 


2% 


3% 


None of the above 


14% 


5% 


3% 


Average # attended 


1.80 


0.94 


2.70 



The attendence of respondents at the World Fantasy Convention is 
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naturally quite high, since the initial batch of 80-odd surveys was 
distributed there. 

These results suggest a strong overlap between the horror field and 
the science fiction and fantasy fields, and comparatively little overlap 
with the mystery field, perhaps an artifact of the sf field’s much more 
developed social structure. 

Ninety-six percent of the respondents filled out Question 3. 

Question 4: " Rank the following on a scale of 1 (none) to 10 (very strong) 
the influence of the following upon your ideas about horror.” 

Ten percent of the respondents did not fill out Question 4. The 
influence scores are therefore calculated from the remaining responses. 
Individual spaces left blank were given an influence score of 1. 



Ranking 


Item 


Influence Score 


1 


•horror short fiction 


8.05 


2 


•horror novels 


7.11 


3 


•anthologies 


6.71 


4 


•horrific literature outside the 
category 


5.87 


5 


•film 


5.55 


6 


•conversations with horror writers 


5.23 


7 


•documentary non-fiction 


4.33 


8 


•books and essays by horror writers 
about horror 


4.28 


9 


•magazines 


3.97 


10 & 11 


•television 


3.90 




•literary criticism 


3.90 


12 


•book reviews 


3.73 


13 & 14 


•interviews with horror writers 


3.67 




•reference books on horror 


3.67 


15 


• comics 


3.24 


16 


•books and essays by horror critics 


3.22 


17 


•convention panels 


2.93 


18 


•books and essays by people who are 
not horror writers about horror 


2.74 


19 


•books and essays by academics 


2.61 


Avg. influence score 


4.46 



Write-ins to Question 4 were added to the pool of answers to 6(e), 
“Other popular culture influences on your ideas about horror? List 
them,” because of the strong overlap with the type ofanswers received. 

Question 5: “ Which five writers have had the strongest influence on your 
ideas about horror?” 

Some respondents left this question blank. Some filled in a few 
names. A few listed more than ten names. All names mentioned were 
counted. Percentages represent the percentage of the total sample that 
mentioned a given author. 



Mentioned by 


Ranking 


Author 


45% 


1 


•Edgar Allan Poe 


40% 


2 


•Stephen King 


31% 


3 


•H. P. Lovecraft 


27% 


4 


•Shirley Jackson 


23% 


5 


•Ray Bradbury 


19% 


6 


•Peter Straub 


13% 


7 8c 8 


•Fritz Leiber 






•Robert Bloch 


11% 


9, 10 8c 11 


• Robert Aickman 






•Thomas Harris 






•M. R. James 



Question 6(a): “Which works of fiction have had the strongest influence 
on your ideas about horror?” 

The answers to this question are tabulated two different ways: 
by work and by author. Since some authors, like H. P. Lovccraft, 
were mentioned frequently for diverse works, these two tables give 
a truer representation of the responses than either table alone. 
Stories in short story collections were tabulated with the collections. 




“The Horror, the Horror!” 

Selected Responses to the Horror Survey 



One survey had a short -short story written at the end in 
handwriting different from the respondent’s: “Slowly, I am going 
mad. I recognize the madness in myself but I cannot resist it. It 
throbs and extends itself (growing) in spore-like strands through 
my brain and steadily increases its influence over me and my 
actions. Yesterday I started out of the house and did not realize I 
clutched the 14” carver from the wood block ofknives that Marsha 
left behind in the kitchen when she left. I only noticed it when a 
passing postman glanced into my eyes, paled, and glanced away. 

“Tomorrow I will follow the postman. 

“$5, please” (#44, writer). 

“There is no horror field — there arc only novels and stories 
that have horror in them” (#7, writer/anthologist). 

“I think it’s poindess to focus on disagreements when the 
primary ‘problems’ of the field are those imposed by external 
factors: shrinking market, stratification of sales, etc. It’s petty to 
fight among ourselves when the public image of horror writers is 
so poor” (#50, editor). 

“. . . publishers will pull back for awhile because they’ve 
flooded the market with bad books” (#24, editor). 

“None [of the current disagreements in the horror field] are 
worth the paper they’re printed on” (#7, writer/anthologist). 

“I do my best to know nothing about these [disagreements] . 
They have nothing to do with writing” (#17, writer). 

“Almost all [disagreements] ... boil down to ‘Stephen King 
sells well and I don’t’” (#22, writer/editor). 

“I would doubt that anything you will get back will be of 
much significance” (#57, editor). 

“[Some of the current disagreements are over whether horror 
is] primarily a literary, academic, hedonistic (voyeuristic-sadistic) 
or profit -margin pursuit” (#46, writer/anthologist). 

“I’m not sure that my work will continue to be horrific 
enough to satisfy horror fans. I prefer psychological horror to 
blood and gore. This appears to run counter to the field at the 
moment. I have no problem bucking the trend. We’ll see if 



publishers are willing to do the same” (#63, writer/small press 
editor). 

“I write ‘graphic’ horror and ‘quiet’ horror. I think I can say 
I write what I think is appropriate to the individual theme” (#62, 
wr iter/anthologist ) . 

One respondent, when returning his survey said, “None of 
this shit matters to me. Sorry. I’m really a peace-love-groovy 
kinda guy. I only write that violent stuff ‘cause it sells” (#6, 
writer). 

“There are always disagreements between a few vocal ass- 
holes. I think they’re meaningless to the field as a whole and I’d 
rather not comment on them because that gives them attention 
that would be better placed elsewhere. The disagreements. . .are 
made up and not real. I think most of the writers in the field (at 
least the good ones) want the best writing to be published and the 
subject matter and/or treatment doesn’t matter as long as the 
treatment works” (#24, editor). 

“[What makes good horror good is] a horrific new fear or 
obsession you hadn’t thought to obsess about before” (#2, 
translator). 

“There is no controversy if you realize that much ‘splat- 
terpunk’ is bad fiction — as any ‘experimental’ fiction is bound to 
be” (#58, writer). 

“I detestthe ‘splatterpunk’ movement. Thank God it’s going 
away soon. (I really believe it won’t last)” (#25, writer). 

“I’ve been out of touch this past year, but [there arc] two 
[disagreements] that I am aware of: 

“(1) the quiet vs. loud (or splatterpunk) controversy — on 
one level, an old vs. new blood thing, a generational dispute 
exacerbated by personality conflicts and market forces. On 
another, perhaps the resistance of those schooled in literary 
tradition to those writers whose style, expression and sensibilities 
have been shaped by extra-literary influences from popular cul- 
ture. Beyond rhetoric, both parties seem to share a bleak world- 
view. The dispute is actually about territory and decorum, not 
aesthetics. 

(continued on next page) 



I. Results by work: 

Mentioned by Ranking Title & author 

22% 1 * Tales of Mystery and Imagination 

by Edgar Allan Poe 

13% 2 8c 3 • The Shining by Stephen King 

• The October Country 

by Ray Bradbury 

9% 4 8c 5 • Dracula by Bram Stoker 

• Red Dragon by Thomas Harris 

• Ghost Story by Peter Straub 

7% 6,7,8 o Frankenstein by Mary Shelly 

• The Silence of the Lambs 

by Thomas Harris 



II. Results by author: 
Mentioned by Ranking 


Author 


36% 


1 


•Stephen King 


31% 


2 


•H. P. Lovecraft 


25% 


3 


• Edgar Allan Poe 


24% 


4 


•Ray Bradbury 


15% 


5 


•Thomas Harris 



Question 6(b): “Which works of non-fiction have had the strongest influ- 
ence on your ideas about horror ?* 

The respondents were less likely to answer this question, and when 
they did answer it, they listed few works of non-fiction than they had 
works of fiction. Two books stood out far above the rest. They were: 
Danse Macbre by Stephen King (18%) and Supernatural Horror in 
Literature by H. P. Lovecraft (12%). 

Question 6(c) <c Which anthologies have most influenced your ideas about 
horror ? v 

Mentioned by Ranking Title 8c anthologist 

24% 1 • Dark Forces , ed. Kirby McCauley 

13% 2 8c 3 • The Dark Descent , cd. David Hartwell 

•the Shadows series ed. Charles Grant 
10% 4 • G reat Tales of Terror and the Super- 

natural , ed. Wise 8c Fraser 
7% 5 • and best-of- the -year volumes 

(respondents tended not to specify 
which one) 
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“The Horror, the Horror!” 

Selected Responses to the Horror Survey 

(continued from previous page) 

“(2 ) a secondary but related disagreement exists between 
those who argue for horror that is literate without being 
literary: simply a ‘good read.’ The opposition argues against 
the limitations this viewimposes, and the anti -intellectual bias 
implicit in the attitude. 

“You want me to name names, eh? Well, in the first 
dispute Charlie Grant and Bill Nolan (too) frequently speak 
for the old guard, while Skipp and Spector and Dave Schow 
and Ray Garton defend their position, with infrequent offen- 
sives. Barker makes oblique statements, neither directly 
engaging the princpals nor himself coming under direct 
attack. That may change. 

“The second dispute has no clearly defined sides. More 
vociferous advocates of the ‘good read’ too often include 
those threatened by literary incursions on genre turf. King has 
no such insecurities, but I suspect a fierce reaction to academe 
in general and post-modern trends in particular, coupled with 
a generous appreciation of the ‘pulp horror’ tradition, led to 
such pronouncements as grace Danse Macabre. Writers he 
admires do not share his biases, however, following and 
embracing developments in contemporary literature with 
interest: these include Campbell, Straub and, to a lesser 
degree, Klein. What it comes down to, in the first and the 
second place, is a rift between those who believe there is only 
one good, true and right way to write good horror, and those 
who believe there are many ways. Same as it ever was” (#39, 
critic). 

“Most of these shits can’t write. Therefore they form 
cliques for mutual defense. The result is sniping and sneering. 
Intolerance is self-same as censorship. The essential need to 
write well gets lost in the shouting and brawling. 

“[The principal players are] the shits who jumped on the 
horror bandwagon when it became really trendy 8c profitable . 
They otherwise would be writing Gothics & romances. They 
don’t know shit about anything beyond King, Barker, & shit 
films” (#32, writer/anthologist). 

“Anyone writing horror today has had her ideas power- 
fully affected by the work of visual practitioners, primarily but 
not exclusively in film, which pervades an increasingly illiterate 
or post-literate culture. ... the balance of power tilts inexorably 
away from word-oriented writing and toward something else, 
with filmic writing as a kind of transition. The books of filmic 
writers succeed in part because these writers are not fighting 
the tide, like verbally committed writers, but running with the 
culture toward the next step — electronic simulation, which 
will drop the verbal component of story altogther except 
maybe as lines uttered by real and simulated participants. ... 

“In our massively populated, profit-driven society, mass 
culture tends to obliterate anything that isn’t mass oriented. 
Mass culture follows the path that is most accessible for the 
majority of people, and that is clearly not the verbal path but 
the visual and sensual one. . . . 

“I don’t think the inevitable marketing of simulated 
experience means the death ofliterature in the long run. Once 
the first flush of excitement has worn off, some will realize that 
printed words offer delights that simulated image and sensa- 
tion do not ... I expect a renaissance of written and spoken 
fiction (in horror as in other areas) after a while” (#65, writer) . 

“Sex is extremely difficult to fit into written horror, but 
anything is possible” (#5 , fan), a. 



Question 6(d): (( Which films or tv shows have had the strongest influence 
on your ideas about horror ? 



Mentioned by 


Ranking 


Film or tv show 


24% 


1 


• Twilight Zone tv series (old) 


18% 


2 


•Psycho dir. by Alfred Hitchcock 


15% 


3 


• The Haunting dir. by Robert Wise 


13% 


4 


•Alien directed by Ridley Scott 


10% 


5 & 6 


0 Outer Limits tv series 
•some version of Frankenstein 


9% 


7 & 8 


• Val Lewton movies 


9% 




• Thriller (radio 8c tv series) 


7% 


9 & 10 


° The Innocents dir. by Jack Clayton 


7% 




•some version of Dracula 


6% 


11 


•Universal horror films of the ’30s 


Question 6(e): K Other popular culture influences on your ideas about 
horror? List them. ” 


Mentioned by 


Ranking 


Item 


19% 


1 


•comics 


16% 


2 


•the news 


7% 


3 & 4 


•radio shows 
•rock music 


6% 


5-8 


•drug/ alchohol -related behavior 

• own fears 

•psychology 

•conversations with horror writers 


5% 


9 


• medical/ psychiatric experience 



Question 7(a): ec What are some of the current disagreements within the 
horror field?” 

Although most people described disagreements as having two 
sides and identified both sides, they were remarkably inconsistant in 
which faction they pitched against which. Thus, I have ranked the 
disagreements in terms of their key concepts, rather than paired sides. 



Per. 


Ranking 


Key concept 


51% 


1 


•explicit violence, broken down into 2 parts: 
— those who mentioned Splatterpunk by 
name, comprising 31% of total sample 
— those who didn’t mention it specifically, 
comprising 20% of total sample 


39% 


2 


•no answer, broken down into two parts: 
— those who left this section blank, com- 
prising 11% of the total sample 
— those who wrote something by way of 
declining to answer, comprising 28% 


24% 


3 


• “quiet horror” usually mentioned in 
opposition to Splatterpunk 


10% 


4 


• sexism/feminism 


9% 


5 8c 6 


•commerciality 
•psychological horror 


7% 


7-10 


•relation of horror fiction to film 
• fantastic /supernatural horror 
•the traditions of the horror field 
•whether horror should be literary 


6% 


11-13 


•sales 8c money 
•originality 

•boundaries of the horror field 


3% 


14 


•definition of a professional sale 



Question 7(b): cc Who are the principle players in these disagreements?” 

Forty-six percent of the respondents did not give an answer to this 
question, broken down, as follows: 1 6% left the question blank, and 30% 
said they didn’t know or declined to answer. There were two ways those 
that answered the question approached it. Most gave names of partici- 
pants, some gave roles of people engaged in disagreements, and some 
gave a combination of the two. So I have ranked these two kinds of 
responses separately. 

The matching of people and disputes as well as the identification 
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of which side of a dispute a person is on was sufficiently tangled that, 
rather than assigning people to sides, I will instead indicate the number 
of disagreements the person is identified with. 

I. People: 



rcentage Ranking 


Name 


# of disagreements 


18% 


1 


• Charles L. Grant 


4+ 


13% 


2 8c 3 


• David J. Schow 


1 






• John Skipp 


1 


12% 


4 


• Craig Spector 


1 


6% 


5 


•Kathryn Ptacek 


1 


5% 


6-9 


• Clive Barker 


2 






• Ramsey Campbell 


2 (both sides of 1?) 






• DeanKoontz 


2+ 






•William F. Nolan 


1 


3% 


10-17 


• Edward Bryant 


1 






• David Hartwell 


1 






•Stephen King 


2 






•Joe R. Lansdale 


2 






• PaulSammon 


1 






• Peter Straub 


2 






• Lisa Tuttle 


1 






• Douglas Winter 


2 



One mention for each: Ginjer Buchanan, Melissa Singer, Kathryn 
Cramer, Harlan Ellison, Ray Garton, Thomas Harris, T. E. D. Klein, 
Brian Lumley, Dan Simmons, T. M. Wright and Alan Rodgers. 

II. Roles: 

Percentage Ranking Role 
9% 1 • authors 

5% 2-4 e critics 

"editors [trade] 

° reviewers 

Question 7(c): “In which of the following arenas do these disagreements 
take place ? For those that apply , rank their importance as an area for 
critical disagreement on a scale of 1 (little importance ) to 10 (very 
important).” 

Fifty-one percent of the respondents left this section blank. The 
following is calculated from the answers of the remaining 49%, using the 
rankings of those who specifically evaluate it as an arena. Average 
importance score is calculated as in question 4. 



Ranking Item Importance Score 

1 • conversations with horror writers 7.90 

2 "horror novels 7.64 

3 ‘interviews with horror writers 7.57 

4 • horror short fiction 7.45 

5 ‘convention panels 7.26 

6 ‘magazines 6.99 

7 ‘books and essays by horror critics 6.81 

8 ‘books and essays by horror writers 6.74 

about horror 

9 • book reviews 6 .2 5 

10 ‘anthologies 6.02 

11 • books and essays by people who are 5.56 

not horror writers about horror 

12 • literary criticism 5 . 69 

13 ‘film 4.06 

14 ‘reference books 4.04 

15 ‘horrific literature outside the category 4.02 

16 ‘books and essays by academics 3.90 

17 ‘comics 3.61 

18 ‘television 3.35 

19 ‘documentary non-fiction 3.14 

Average imporetance score 5.68 



Question 8(a): “ What makes good horror good?” 

Because there was so much variety of phrasing and opinion in the 
answers to this question, the following are only rough categories, 



indicating clusters of answers. Twelve percent of the respondents left 
this section blank and 3% declined to answer. 

Mentioned by Ranking Item 

24% 1 "characterization, psychological 

accuracy, “believable characters” 

22% 2 » good writing 

19% 3 ‘originality, shedding new light on fears 

16% 4 “subtle effects, atmosphere 

15% 5 “something that scares me, especially 

after the book is closed 
13% 6 “uncertainty, suspense 

9% 7 ‘involves the reader, transaction be- 

tween the reader and the text 
7% 8 “storytelling, pacing 

6% 9&10 ‘believability 

• sense of impending doom 

5% 1 1 & 12 ‘complexity, genuine thematic content 

• explores emotional territory otherwise 
inaccessible 

3% 13-17 ‘does something more than just scare 

the reader 
•empathy 

• a touch of fantasy 

• a sense of the cosmic 
•confrontation, ability to push limits 

Question 8(h): “What should never be found in horror?” 

These answers were much more strongly clustered than in 8(a), 
and usually much shorter as well. Ten percent left this question blank 
and 2% declined to answer. The answers break down into two types: 
those respondents who propose specific restrictions in content, and 
those who don’t. 

Percentage Ranking Item 

72% No restrictions of content, broken down as follows: 

33% 1 • no restrictions 

21% 2 “bad writing 

16% 3 “dullness, lack of originality 

5% 5 8c 6 “typos, grammatical errors 

•self-indulgence, preaching 

19% Some restriction of content , broken down as follows: 

10% 4 “gratuitous or excessive violence 

3% 7 8c 8 “bigotry and anti-semitism 

•“cruelty, especially to children” 

2% 9-11 “exploitation 

2% “explicit sex 

2% • “reality” — respondent explains that 

horror should be fantastic 

Question 9: “Rank ofascaleofl (none) to 10 (very strong) theinfluence 
of the following people upon your ideas about horror. Mark with an X if you 
don } t recognize the name. ” 



Ranking 


Person Influence score Didn’t 


recognize 


1 


Edgar Allan Poe 


7.55 


0% 


2 


Ray Bradbury 


6.92 


2% 


3 


Shirley Jackson 


6.23 


4% 


4 8c 5 


Robert Bloch 


6.06 


2% 




Stephen King 


6.06 


0% 


6 


H. P. Lovecraft 


5.81 


0% 


7 


Alfred Hitchcock 


5.74 


0% 


8 


Fritz Leiber 


5.60 


2% 


9 


Richard Matheson 


5.30 


2% 


10 


Peter Straub 


4.99 


0% 


11 


Ramsey Campbell 


4.30 


3% 


12 


Henry James 


4.02 


3% 


13 


Karl Edward Wagner 


3.72 


3% 


14 


Clive Barker 


3.66 


2% 


15 


August Derleth 


3.66 


4% 
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Also on the list were Flannery O’Connor, Kirby McCauley, Charles L. 
Grant, Robert Aickman, Dennis Etchison, George Romero, Algernon 
Blackwood, Sam Peckinpah, Everett Bleiler, and H. L. Gold. 

There were a number of write-ins in this category, of whom eight 
were written in by more than one respondent. They are: M. R. James, 
Dean Koontz, James Herbert, Thomas Harris, Fredric Brown, John 
Collier, Anne Rice , and J . N. Williamson . Only Koontz and Harris were 
written in by more than two. (Since the question concerned literary 
influence upon the respondent, I disallowed writing in oneself — there 
were several instances.) 

Question 10(a): “Where do you feel the horror field- is going?” 

While not as strongly clustered as the responses to 8(b), the 
answers to this question did show clustering. In fact most seem to be 
telling one part or another of the same story. Six percent left this 
question blank and 4% declined to answer. 15% of responses had 
primarily to do with respondent’s own career. 



Percentage Ranking 
13% ' 1 8c 2 



9% 3 

7% 4 



Item 

•into a commercial decline 
• diminishing returns on graphic 
violence, followed by a return 
to less explicitness 
•to hell/the toilet/the dogs 
•in circles, eating its own tail 



6% 


5-8 


•stay the same 
•diversification 
•into the mainstream 
• formulaic hackwork 


5% 


9 


•disintegration 


4% 


10 


•splitting in two 



Question 1 0(b): a Where do you feel that you are going within the horror 
field?” 

Some of the respondents gave very specific, personal answers 
involving career plans or their own situations, however, there was some 
clustering. Eight percent left this question blank and 2% declined to 



answer. 30% or 


responses were 


specific to respondent’s career ; 


works. 






Percentage 


Ranking 


Item 


22% 


1 


•getting out of it, avoiding it 


12% 


2 8c 3 


•not certain 






•horror not primary field 


7% 


4 8c 5 


• to the top 






•staying the same 



In a future issue ; we will print an analysis of these survey findings; if 
our readers have comments, we would be happy to receive them and might 
print them as part of the discussion. 



Prayers to Broken Stones by Dan Simmons 

Arlington Heights, IL: Dark Harvest, 1990; $21.95 he; 322 pages 

reviewed by Robert Killheffer 



Even for a writer as suddenly and shockingly successful as Dan 
Simmons, a first story collection is a meaningful career landmark. If we 
couldn’t have guessed already that Simmons has arrived — after a World 
Fantasy Award and a Hugo Award and a string of wildly popular, bug- 
crushing novels — Prayers to Broken Stones would wake us up, gathering 
most of Simmons’s short fiction (from his first published story, “The 
River Styx Runs Upstream,” to an original piece, “The Death of the 
Centaur”) and displaying his considerable narrative talent and the range 
of his material. 

Now that Simmons has hit the big time, a scramble has ensued to 
lay claim to his “discovery,” and in a typically lively introduction Harlan 
Ellison takes the opportunity to make the case for himself. The story he 
tells of a bleak writer’s conference in Colorado — whereat Ellison did his 
merciless best to shatter the futile hopes of one writer mere moments 
before finding “The River Styx” in the pile — is as convincing as any 
other claim, but I suspect others will still consider the contest open. The 
introduction says little else about Simmons or his work, but the 
inclusion of this origin story is at least consistent with the definitive 
nature of this collection. 

“The River Styx” starts the book off competently. The author’s 
own introduction to this story complements Ellison’s piece well, 
centering on the same events but revealing the perspective of the 
hopeful, fragile writer rather than the beleaguered instructor. Though 
the story ends too abruptly and, compared to Simmons’s other sto- 
ries, seems a bit stiff, it does prefigure Simmons’s later work to a 
surprising degree. He would use the structure, based on interwoven 
strands of past and present action, in the tighter and more balanced 
“Two Minutes, Forty-Five Seconds,” and again, even more effectively, 
in Entropy’s Bed at Midnight. Looking ahead to Song of Kali, Hyperion, 
and a number of the other stories here, “The River Styx” focuses on the 
characteristic Simmons theme of the death of a loved one. Through- 
out the collection, Simmons will return to this problem, trying differ- 
ent twists and approaches but (as is inevitable with any deep human 
tragedy) never finding a completely satisfactory solution. 

After this fairly strong start, “Eyes I Dare Not Meet in Dreams” is 
a letdown. Simmons seems more confident here, his writing noticeably 
smoother and clearer, but the storyline is comparatively weak. It may be 



a personal blind spot, but I have never cared for stories which center on 
an extraordinary ability contained in the otherwise handicapped or 
retarded mind of an invalid. Of all the stories here which deal with the 
pain of coming to terms with death, this is the least satisfying, because 
it relies on the convenient magic of a virtual reality in a retarded boy’s 
mind where the grieving telepathic central character can meet his dead 
beloved again. It sidesteps the more important issue: what can one do 
to accept death and move on if one hasn’t got telepathic powers and a 
helpful, talented retarded child? This solution is no solution. The 
fantastic element does not serve as a metaphor for some real process, 
but as an escape. Nevertheless, this early story too has elements that 
will creep into Simmons’s other work — some of the imagery used here 
to capture the sense of telepathic contact reappears in the thoroughly 
different venue of Carrion Comfort (the novel). 

The next two entries were somewhat disappointing as well, and 
one might begin to wonder if the short form is a weak spot for Sim- 
mons. “Vanni Fucci Is Alive and Well and Living in Hell” treads too 
heavily on much -worn territory, lampooning the easy target of tele- 
vangelism without much originality. It has a few good moments, but 
this material is just too tired. “Vexed to Nightmare by a Rocking 
Cradle” might have pleased me more had it not been placed directly 
after “Vanni Fucci,” for “Vexed” also deals with the national scourge 
of tv preachers, if not in such predictable fashion. 

Our faith in Simmons’s shorter works is quickly renewed, however 
by “Remembering Siri.” One of Simmons’s strengths is his inventive 
marriage of traditional genre settings with a wealth of literary allusion 
— the Hyperions , for instance, are fairly bursting with references to 
and entire passages of verse from poets such as Keats, Yeats, Hopkins 
and Chaucer — and this tale was clearly inspired by Romeo and Juliet. 

“Remembering Siri” shows a new side of Simmons’ vaunted 
diversity (here it’s sf on an epic, interplanetary scale) and the complex- 
ity of the worlds he imagines. Behind the well-focused human scope of 
the talc — which centers on the plight of doomed lovers divided by the 
old quandary of those who travel at relativistic speeds aging so much 
more slowly than those who remain planetside — the vast background of 
a galactic culture looms like a city skyline, barely glimpsed but promis- 
ing a Daedalian intricacy. In the manner of “Carrion Comfort” (the 
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novelette), this story is the kernel ofthe much larger Hyperion saga, but 
unlike “Carrion Comfort” (which did not seem to invite expansion) the 
complex universe that surrounds “Remembering Siri” begs further 
exploration. But the tale stands as well on its own; “Remembering Siri” 
is a powerful and touching story of opposing loyalties and lasting 
devotion. 

“Metastasis” brings us back to Simmons’ horror persona. It’s a 
c hillin g story that taps into one of our abiding modem fears — cancer — 
and also into a process at the heart of much horrific fiction. After a head 
injury, Louis Steig finds he can see the causes of his mother’s cancer: the 
tumors are planted by invisible “cancer vampires” and harvested after 
the death ofthe host. Now inescapably aware of the terrors that fill his 
world, Louis cannot (though he tries) succeed in denying them; he 
must act, though it destroys him. His knowledge drives him to a Christ- 
like self-sacrifice, taking as many of the cancer vampires with him as 
possible. As Simmons notes in his introduction, horrors of smaller and 
larger sorts surround us every day, and even in such lands of nightmare 
as the Nazi death camps and plague-ridden 14th-century Europe the 
“wheel of daily life creaked along as usual.” Horror fiction, like Louis’s 
head injury, often functions by opening our eyes to the Black Deaths 
and Auschwitzen we live with and ignore in order to get along with our 
lives. Though nothing can be done about many of the horrors of the 
world (what could the sufferers of Europe do but try their best to carry 
on anyway?) there are many more like Treblinka which might be 
stopped or slowed by the actions of those with eyes to see. Like 
“Metastasis,” the better sort of horror fiction forces us to recognize our 
sea of troubles, that we might take arms against them. 

Eollowing “Metastasis,” Simmonshasincluded “The Offering,” a 
teleplay based on it for the series Monsters. The restrictions of the 
medium have robbed this version of some of the complexity and 
subtlety of the original, but the core of the story remains, and the 
comparison reveals some of the reasons why the prose form will 
continue to stand in its own right despite the perceived threat of video- 
based culture: there remain aspects ofthe short story and its power that 
cannot be translated to screen or tape. 

By the time we reach “E Ticket to ’Namland” (if we are reading 
in order, and we are), we’ve found Simmons hitting his stride. “’Nam- 



land” ends, like “The River Styx,” too abruptly — I think it’s lacking 
something structurally — but along the way it offers a potent criticism of 
our culture’s sanitization and romanticization of violence in general, 
and the Vietnam war in particular. The conceit of a Vietnam-ese 
Disneyland that recreates the experiences of the war for its eager tourists 
might seem a bit heavy-handed at first, but Simmons manages to avoid 
this pitfall with a precise economy of style and a fast pace that never 
lingers too long over any moment . He provides just enou gh to make his 
points but never so much that the reader feels patronized or preached - 
at. If only he’d come up with a better ending . . . and if wishes were 
horses. 

“Iverson’s Pits” is a spooky talc ofrestless Civil War ghosts with the 
feel of a campfire ghost story. It begins very well; Simmons recreates the 
atmosphere of 1913 America convincingly, and the gruesome details 
(recalled by an old soldier) of the ill-conceived charge ordered by 
Confederate Colonel Alfred Iverson at Gettysburg create a sense of 
danger and ineluctable doom in his narrator’s visit to the battlefield 
gravesite . Only the penultimate scene loses the creepy intensity — it goes 
on a little too long for its own good. The brief coda, which returns us 
from reminiscence to real-time, puts a perfect seal on the piece: “And 
teeth, wrote my friend. Many, many teeth.” 

“Shave and a Haircut, Two Bites” is a gem, weaving the absurd but 
(at the time) so convincing delusions of boyhood with an almost 
Lovecraftian basement horror and the ever-potent device of vampirism. 
Two boys have become convinced that the mysterious, never -busy 
barbershop in town must be run by vampires, and they determine to find 
out for certain. They aren’t quite right, but 'fhat doesn’t save them. 
“Outside,” this tale begins and ends, “the blood spirals down.” 
Simmons manages to turn the harmless image of the barber’s striped 
pole into a figure of horror, and that alone is achievement enough. 

“The Death of the Centaur” is the only original story in this 
volume. Another of Simmons’s personae wrote this one — this is a 
mainstream piece with no fantasy element. A young teacher, Paul 
Kennan, stuck in the boondocks of Missouri, attempts to interest, 
entertain and teach his students by making up a story for them. 
Meanwhile, he wrestles with his conflicting desires: his girlfriend is far 
away, and he hopes to get a new job at a more enlightened school nearer 
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her, but as he spends his year in Missouri he forms bonds with the kids, 
and wonders if he ought not to stay on. If he goes, he knows the brief 
bit of light he has brought into his students’ lives will go too. The story 
Kennan tells his students is an archetypical quest story set in Simmons’ 
own Hyperion universe. The story serves to teach the children some- 
thing true and important which they will keep whether Kennan leaves 
or not. 

“Two Minutes, Forty-Five Seconds” shows how much can be 
done in less than 2,000 words. Simmons creates an overwhelming 
sense of dread with his careful pacing and the interweaving of horrify- 
ing anecdotes from his character’s past. It amounts to a scathing 
criticism of our mishandled space program and the malfeasance of 
greedy corporate execs. The chilling, dispassionate litany of num- 
bers — “46,000 feet,” “two minutes forty- five seconds,” “215 million 
dollars” — rings throughout like John Donne’s bell, tolling for us all. 

The icing on the cake is the novellettc-length “Carrion Comfort,” 
the final piece in this collection. It’s a good choice to finish the book, 
the best of Simmons’s longer works here. Again he’s used the ele- 
ments of horror to illuminate a real-life terror — behind the super- 
natural Ability of his three old manipulators lies the impersonal 
diregard for others that mars our society. Through Willi Borden, 
Simmons links the Ability to the Nazi -led slaughter of the Jews, and 
to racial hatred and genocide in general; through Nina Drayton, he 
connects it to the two sexes’ abuses of each other, the selfish manipu- 
lations of romance; and through the narrator, a deceptively likable old 
Southern lady, he links it to the casual, sometimes unconscious 
intolerances that permeate our culture — Melanie Fuller is not so 
actively racist as Willi, but she stands for the conservative maintenance 
of the class-based injustices of the Old World (so long as they benefit 
her). And through the catalogues of murders and suicides that they 
trade — the deadly games they play with unsuspecting, unwilling 
others — the Ability is connected to such specific events as the assassi- 
nation of John F. Kennedy and the killing of John Lennon. 

The only sour note is the stretch Simmons makes to connect the 
whole matter to the larger impersonal threat of nuclear annhilation. 
The jump unbalances the story. In the novel version — which is 
extemely different in tone and purpose, as much a thriller as a horror 
story — this link is elaborated and perversely logical; he should have left 
it out of the shorter version. 

One of the dangers inherent in any compilation of an author’s 
work is that close proximity of previously unrelated pieces can reveal 
recurring flaws and unfortunate habits as easily as it can point out more 
positive congruencies. Simmons has shown a tendency to repeat 
himself, to use and reuse the same words, phrases and descriptions in 
similar situations (most clearly in the Hyperion twins). In Prayers to 
Broken Stowwthis problem appears again, though in isolated condi- 



tions, one story at a time, one might well not have noticed. 

Of course, every writer of talent will develop characteristic tech- 
niques and turns of phrase — such things are what distinguish writers, 
setting them apart from each other. So when the image of mucus-filmed 
eyes appears more than once (as in “Metastasis” and “Shave and a 
Haircut”), or that of tooth-filled, lamprey-like mouths (as in “Iverson’s 
Pits” and “Shave and a Haircut”), we do not flinch. Rather, it is 
interesting to note certain images which speak particularly strongly of 
horror to Simmons. 

But there are times when it seems uninspired. When in “Eyes I Dare 
Not Meet in Dreams” he describes the mental impact of a telepathic 
contact with: “standing in front of a scaffolded bank ofspeakers when the 
amplifiers were tested. It was a bit like that” and then in “Vanni Fucci” 
says of the demon’s commanding voice, “standing in front of a bank of 
thirty huge speakers when the soundman tested them at full volume. This 
was a little like that,” it is jarring. One wonders if there weren’t some 
other way to describe loudness — or, at least, some other way of word- 
ing this description, just for variety’s sake . 

But such little points do not belittle the achievement of these stories. 
The gathering of these tales into one volume also reveals the strengths 
of Simmons’s work, one of which is the attention he gives in many ofthe 
pieces to the tragedy of a loved one’s death. Anumber ofthe stories here 
address this directly— “The River Styx,” “Eyes,” “Metastasis,” “Re- 
membering Siri” — and many of Simmons’s other works have dealt with 
it as well. He has offered a number of different takes on the problem, 
from the kamikaze attack of Louis Steig on the cancer vampires to the 
telepathic reunion of “Eyes.”This collection offers one new approach in 
“The Death ofthe Centaur,” which makes a metaphorical link between 
the death of a loved one and the manifold losses everyone endures 
throughout a lifetime : losses of beliefs, illusions, friendships. In using his 
own Hyperion setting in the story of Paul Kennan, Simmons illustrates 
the process that fantastic fiction (and, indeed, all fiction) should serve, 
teaching not with moral statements and bald argument, but by reflecting 
for the reader some small portion of reality, that it may be examined and 
assessed. 

Prayers to Broken Stones, when all is said and done, fills the role of 
an author’s first story collection admirably — this is a solid survey ofthe 
still -young career of Dan Simmons, showing his versatility, his strengths, 
and his weaknesses, while the one original piece advances Simmons’s 
exploration of a recurring theme one step further. We may rejoice that 
brave small presses like Dark Harvest are out there producing this sort of 
book, and we are left to hope that Simmons will not (as some do) turn 
away altogether from the short form, where he can produce such 
stunning work as “Two Minutes, Forty-Five Seconds,” “Shave and a 
Haircut, Two Bites,” “Carrion Comfort,” and “Remembering Siri.” 



The Night Mayor by Kim Newman 

New York: Carroll & Graf Publishers, 1990; $17.95; 186 pages 

reviewed by Jeff Clark 



For a reader who has been more deeply mired in movies than 
science fiction in recent years, sometime film critic Kim Newman’s The 
Night Mayor at once grabs me by the mental lapels. That it has a 
metafictional veneer doubles its attraction for this reviewer. 

“It was two thirty in the morning, and raining. In the City, it was 
always two thirty in the morning and raining” (p. 3). In the world of 
noir, film or fiction, this is a quick sketching of scene and mood, 
though by now it would have to signify a knowing irony to avoid mere 
cliche. In this novel, it does. But it’s quite literal, too. 

In a future webbed together by Yggdrasil, the Gunmint’s supreme 
artificial intelligence, Truro Daine is society’s supreme criminal. No 
“imbecile sociopath,” Daine has trafficked in every kind of crime and, 
as Governor Trefusis puts it, he “remainders more people annually 
than motorways.” This habit was curbed by confinement to a field in 
Princetown Jail, but his genius persevered. Daine has managed to 
homegrow a dreaming cradle and escape mentally into a Dream world 
lodged in one of Yggdrasil’s files. The contaminated file, alas, is 
metastasizing like a virus, and someday will threaten the AI. Ham- 
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strung by legalities, the Gunmint can’t routinely disconnect him. 

Whenever the cybernetic dream world rears its conceptual head, my 
thoughts return to Roger Zelazny’s The Dream Master (1966), which 
still seems his most beautifully executed longer work. Pulling it from the 
shelf to recall how it couched the idea 25 years ago, one finds the 
neuroparticipant therapist, Charles Render, opining on the restricted use 
of creative dreaming: “Well ... to be completely frank, it is to keep the 
whole area under control until we know more about it. The thing could 
be exploited commercially — and perhaps with disastrous results — if it 
were left wide open” (p. 73). 

In Newman’s future, Dreaming is a well-tamed commercial art- 
form, but more populist and streetwise than anything that would soon 
have developed in Zelazny’s future. Newman’s narrative establishes 
some points of reference regarding the War Between the States, Des- 
ignated Green Areas, the Catholic -driven Second Moral Crusade, 
and vapid “intervidiers” on “The Breakfast Net,” but these are largely 
windowdressing that functions well enough to suggest that this world 
needs a managing intelligence, and a virtual-reality artform that can 




provide escape for every popular taste. 

So it’s the world of the dream that holds the center stage, the real 
action. Here Newman fondly applies his chops in film and stuffs The 
Night Mayor with movies. Truro Daine himself is fond of vintage noir 
“flatties” — from the prime years ofthe 1940s and ’50s — and his deriva- 
tive dream City has not just the milieu, but the actors in character. The 
woman behind the counter is always Thelma Ritter, the one seated in 
front is Gloria Grahame . The newsboys are Mickey Rooney, the cabbies 
Elisha Cook, Jr., and there’s the phony mystic Otto Kruger and the 
corrupt mayor Brian Donlevy. 

But the Night Mayor himself— first a person, later a Thing-like 
entity with pantheistic potential, the bogeyman AI of this subset 
reality — is Truro Daine. And his hermetic world of character actors 
and characteristic actions is governed by the thematic dynamics of the 
film culture they came from (including Hollywood’s production code) . 
Elisha Cook never made it to the end of a film, and he doesn’t in 
Daine ’s world. Goodguy Jimmy Stewart running against Donlevy’s 
corruption triumphs, but he never manages to take office: situation 
melodrama tends to persist, as the next genre film forever affirmed. 

In his book Nighmare Movies (first American edition 1988), 
Newman surveys the horror film since Night ofthe Living Dead (1968) 
with a perspective of generational challenge. This body of film has its 
own contemporary validity, he argues, not to be dismissed by critics 
who grew up with the “classics” ofUniversal and their concept ofhorror 
as a Land of Oz removed from (even then mundane) reality. It seems 
amusingly apt that Living Dead is itself almost contemporary with The 
Dream Master. In his novel Newman’s pop culture mythology replaces 
Zelazny’s bent for the classical; his plainspoken prose dispels his senior’s 
instinct for the poetically elegant even when deploying slang. In 
Newman’s dream world, Zelazny would cut a figure like one of 
Yggdrasil’s interloping projections, the Bard ofthe Boulevard — who’s 
none other than John Carradine, free to be his Shakespearean self here, 
rather than Okie or villain. 

First to enter Daine’s City on behalf of the law is Dreamer Tom 
Tunney . His job is to wrest control of the dream world from Daine and 
mindwipe him. But Tunney is a hack, whose popular successes are 
derivative detective adventures centered on one Richie Quick. Genre 
dynamics always let the dick win through his trials to solve the case — 
that is, unless he turns out to be a minor character, whose partner will 
have to avenge him. If there is a partner. So Tunney is found in medias 
res, in extremis and bereft of his identity, absorbed into Daine’s world 
and his Richie Quick persona. This gives Newman the opportunity, 
first-personalized through Quick/Tunney, to lay on the wisecracking 
style of the genre gone cartoonish. He has the right touch. 

The front passenger door opened, and Mike Mazurki got 
out. With his gorilla shoulders crammed into a double- 
breasted jacket, he looked ready to go fifteen rounds with 
an enraged moose. His fingers were a bunch of fat white 
bananas. I had to look twice before noticing the automatic 
stuck like a child’s toy in his giant fist. He didn’t have any 
dialogue, but the gun said “get in the car” in fifteen different 
languages. The back door swung open, and the rat eyes leaned 
forward into the light. I recognized Dan Duryea. He flashed 
a smile as full of teeth as a piranha’s (p. 6). 

It takes Susan Bishopric to help save Tunney’s bacon and team 
up with him, and to provide a more elevated perspective on this 
world. Susan is a Dreamer with talent as well as Talent. Though one of 
her most popular creations is the international adventuress Vanessa 
Vail, concocted on assignment for the D-9000’s entertainment mill, 
she’s become an increasingly admired and independent artist, who’s 
expected someday to produce the Great English Dream. Susan’s 
integrity of self and vision net her the lion’s share of Newman’s overt 
critical reflections. Here she considers the type of character through 
which she should enter Daine’s City: 

“Well, we could make the censorship work for us. If I 
were playing an indisputably virtuous character, then cliche 
dictates that I would at least be spared death, imprisonment 
or degradation. I could be a hard-working career girl mixed 



Michael Swanwick 

Writing in My Sleep 

(Fourth in a Series) 

There is, to my eye anyway, a lucid and even compulsive 
logic to this dream, somewhat akin to the free-form fantasias 
a subclinical paranoid will come up with on a good day. I know 
too little neurology to draw any conclusions from this. This 
particular transcription, however, highlights what seems to 
me an unfortunate tendency ofthe brain to interpret even the 
simplest facts in conspiratorial terms. 

“Books” 

You’ve noticed the blank pages at the ends of books and 
probably surmised it has something to do with the way the 
signatures are bound. Nice guess. But no, actually they’re a 
message. 

The message is phrased in Morse code. An odd number 
of pages at the end of a book is a dot . An even number is a dash . 
No blank pages means end of letter. You decode the message 
by arraying your books in strict Dewey Decimal order and 
reading from left to right. Seven blank pages followed by two 
blank pages followed by none is an A. And so on. 

The message is simple. You needn’t assemble every book 
there is to read it. Redundancy is built into the system. The 
message employs fractal scaling: Within the entire message 
there are twenty identical copies ofthe message each taking 5% 
of the message length. Each of the smaller messages contains 
eighteen copies of itself, and so on down the line. The 
minimum number ofbooks required to read the message clear 
is two to the eighth power factorial — roughly 500 well chosen 
volumes. 

If you have 500 books and still experience semiotic 
confusion, you’ve evidently introduced distortion by choos- 
ing an unrepresentative sampling of the written culture. 
Fortunately, there is a simple fix for this problem: 

You need to buy more books. 



up in a murder charge. That sort of thing was always happen- 
ing. Fiancds in these flatties were always zomboids with thin 
mustaches, always being arrested for murders they didn’t 
commit. That was just about the only way a girl could get any 
equal action time, if her boyfriend was behind bars” (p. 71). 

But Tunney does get a few ironically na'ive observations, such as: 

Staggering down one well-lit main street, going from bar 
to bar, I tripped over Sterling Hayden. He was bleeding to 
death in the gutter, one hand . . . clutching a battered suitcase 
held together by travel stickers and string. . . . It sprang open 
and a wind from nowhere whipped out the loose hundred- 
dollar bills stuffed inside. ... It was the Genie of the Bank, 
willing to bestow three wishes on anyone who would set him 
free ofthe vaults, but skilled in the arts of irony and deception . 

All his promises were razor-edged with hidden dangers, 
loopholes and lessons. Those wise enough to save the last wish 
usuallybegged for death. Sterling . . . died with his eyes open, 
leaving a million dollars to the four winds. That was The End 
of his plot . . . (p. 36-37). 

(Hayden seemed to learn such a lesson in The Killing, out of which 
this Sterling stumbled, though he didn’t die there — just stood re- 
signedly while two laws approached him like bookends. He died for that 
lesson earlier in The Asphalt Jungle, suitcaseless but gunshot, face down 
in the pasture of his lost family farm, and grieved by Jean Hagen while 
horses grazed the spot indifferently and his exit music swelled.) 

But Susan Bishopric and Newman have no intention of being 
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constricted by Daine’s noir-minded construct. Before having spent 
much time in his City, she’s battling him with Japanese-bred giant 
monstrosities, and, aided by a reintegrated Tunney, pushing a war of 
surreal and visceral transformations that recall the glories of Rick 
Baker, Rob Bottin and The Evil Deadheads of cinema. And that’s not 
all 

In short, The Night May or is a tourde force of allusions spanning 5 0 
years or so in film. Newman has selected and combined them with 
considerable skill despite the initial sense of kitchen -sinkism. 

It’s the substance beneath these surfaces that’s less arresting. 
Susan’s motive for accepting the dangerous challenge of Daine’s 
world is akin to moral as well as esthetic compulsion. To let Yggdrasil 
and the Gunmint finagle the law to defuse Dainc by claiming jurisdic- 
tion over his dreams would set a censorious precedent for future Dream 
creations. In effect, it’s better to nail him with superior critical and 
esthetic visions from within — a more powerful art to silence a pernicious 
amateur’s. Daine himself has a rather homely blind spot aggravating 
his overblown solipsism: an inveterate sexism that prevents him from 
counting women as “real” and unbalances him for a final assault led by 
Susan. Such points score nicely, but hardly pierce the armor of our 
expectations. It’s possibly best to take it all in the spirit of Yggdrasil’s 
closing jibe: “Th-th-th-that’s all, folks!” 

The Night Mayor's metafictional strategies — in reflecting on the 
nature of both film and fiction — prove to be quite conservative. In two 
senses, the novel is essentially genre-bound. The science fiction framing 
narrative simply provides enough speculative detail and plot melodrama 
to offer rational context and keep us moving willingly through its 
dreamy center. In that center, the subject is film — and though noir 
tends to mix with other sorts of nightmare here, the literary intelligence 
is that of a surveyor of genre terrain and content. Genre actors, their 
characters and symbolic meanings are manipulated to evoke and 
critique their artificial world with economy. While the world does relate 
to aspects of ours — right now, or in Newman’s future — the novel 
doesn’t penetrate very far in that process. At one point Tunney quotes 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “All that we see or seem is but a dream within a 
dream,” appropriately enough to our relationship with the book in our 
hands and its subject. But in a flash he reconsiders, with characteristic 
wit but also preemptive deflation of pretension, that it may have been 
Vincent Price who said it. 

In respect to metafiction, The Night Mayoris situated between two 
literary strategics further afield. In Suspects (1985), film critic David 
Thomson constructs a mystery puzzle from speculative biographies of 
noir film characters, not only creating an interconnected life for a 
genre, but leading us to intimate reflection on the relationship between 
these persons of artifice and ourselves. The process is taken further in his 
more complex and traditionally novelistic Silver Light (1990). This 
work marries filmic and historical figures in a re-imagining of the 
American West. In short, Thomson’s works employ the images and 
associations that specific films have for us in ways more penetrating than 
Newman’s. At the other extreme, one need look no further (nor is one 
likely to get any further out) than the Robert Coover of A Night at the 
Movies (1987). Try “Intermission,” or the more concentrated “Lap 
Dissolves,” or even the expansive introductory fiction, “The Phantom 
of the Movie Palace.” Coover doesn’t often treat specific films or char- 



acters, but conflates and dissects a host of genre forms and devices in 
ways that dazzle. The reader is treated to a philosophical fictioneer’s 
assault on the quiddity of film, where turns of thought, metaphor and 
wordplaying discourse produce epiphanic windows and trapdoors, all 
of them knotting into being and snapping smooth in a relentless 
narrative drive. Pure story, its mechanics and its meaning in film, jostle 
together in our mind’s eye. Compared to this stuff, The Night Mayor 
is — as Susan regards Daine’s efforts — the product of “a traditional, 
straight-arrow, clean-consciousness narrative man. There isn’t an 
avant-garde trope in perception.” 

But Newman’s work has its own virtues. Inside its well-gauged 
narrative surprise and tension, its neatly functioning real characters and 
inventions, the book’s success seems assuredly verbal. Readers who 
will enjoy this book, especially movie buffs, may be tempted to want it 
realized as a film. I think that desire would be mistaken. What Bottin or 
Baker or Savini could make this transformation — 

She reached for him, slid easily into his head, and made 
an explosion. She fed him Cleo Laine, backed by the Ra- 
mones. 

Blow, blow thou winter wynd . . . 

She took all the bones out of his spinal column and 
compressed them to nothing, she turned his eyeballs inward, 
she jellied his legs, she unplugged and rewired his guts. His 
fingers became fat maggots and detached themselves from his 
doughnut hands . They burrowed into the wet earth . Standing 
over the squalling creature she had fashioned, she conjured a 
three-foot-long sharpened stake from the air. . . . With a 
stone, she pounded the stake until Daine was pinned in his 
place, a burst jellyfish god (p. 179). 

— to produce an awesome effect that’s other than topheavy with 
nauseous technical prowess? No matter how smooth and plausible, 
the film image is just too palpably there. Even in prose with the 
inclination of'pulp economy, words occupy a figment-art space, co- 
created by the reader’s mind, that seems better weighted to the giddy 
surreal transformations that are sought here. The same can be said for 
the novel’s film actors used as characters. With a little more in the way 
of cinematic technical advance, Tunney mightmect a collapsed Sterling 
Hayden in the gutter — but would that meeting do any more than echo 
the bravura Dead Men Don’t Wear Plaid, which is simply too clever and 
funny in senses unsuited for Newman’s words? In film images, the 
processes of craft often have presence that constricts, where words 
(despite their own limitations! ) can breathe vision. A film of The Night 
Mayor might succeed, but as a thing other than this book entirely. 

For an sf reader with enough film savvy to harvest its crop of 
allusions, Kim Newman’s novel is a pleasure to read (and even reread), 
for its skillful and spoofy narrative craft, its overt, covert and always 
felicitous critical glosses. It occupies its own modestly accomplished 
space- 
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Glenn M. Grant 

An Interview with Guy Gavriel Kay 



Tigana (Roc, 1990), Guy Gavriel Kay’s latest work, is a single-book 
epic fantasy (you mean it’s not the first part of a dekalogy?). It concerns a 
country that has been invaded and conquered by a sorcerer. Alessan, the 
exiled Prince-in-hiding, must find a way to overthrow the Tyrant and 
liberate his homeland. But the sorcerer has magically erased the name of the 
land from the minds of all those not bom there. As if it had never existed, 
thename cc Tigana” cannot be heard or read. Not the most original set-up, 
but at least it has a strong and relevant theme. And fine prose. And 

Glenn M. Grant: How and when did you begin writing, and what 
prompted you to become a writer? 
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excellent characters. Overall, I am impressed, though I haven’t been a 
reader of epic fantasy for close to a decade. For the most part, Kay sticks 
closely to the genre conventions, but treats them with great realism and 
insight, while playing down the fantastic elements in favor of mainstream 
literary values — though I don ’t see why a book can’t be truly strange and 
still have high ambitions. To do so, however, would probably turn off most 
mainstream readers, and Kay is very interested in drawing in a wider 
audience than the usual fantasy readership. — GMG 

GGK: I wanted to be a writer very early. I also wanted to be a criminal 
lawyer. They were parallel attractions, from quite early in my life. I think 




that the crystallization of my desire to write was the year I spent in 
Oxford, working with the Tolkien papers, because that was such a 
focusing year, such an intense experience. I think it was the catalyst for 
making me take some chances a few years later, to try to bring to fruition 
the possibility of writing for a living. 

GMG: How did you become involved in the Tolkien work? 

GGK: The Tolkien connection? Christopher Tolkien, J. R. R.’s young- 
est son, was married to a Winnipeg woman. His second wife. We knew 
her family. They used to visit her family in Winnipeg, so I met him 
several times, before his father died. When J. R. R. died in the winter of 
’ 73 , Christopher was named literary executor, with the responsibility of 
putting together the unfinished papers that were The Silmarillion. He 
needed help, he was under a great deal of pressure to get it done quite 
quickly. Amassive labor. It was also an intimately personal task, both for 
him psychologically and in terms of the access that other people would 
have to have to all of [J. R. R.] Tolkien’s materials. I think he wanted 
someone he knew, outside of the formal academic circles. And so he 
invited me in the fall of ’74. 1 went over there and we worked on the 
book until the summer of ’75, when it was completed. 

GMG: That was obviously a major prompt for you to get interested in 
writing fantasy literature. Were there any other authors who made you 
want to write? 

GGK: Well, what happened to me was, very early in life I became 
fascinated with mythology and folklore. Some of my first memories are 
of having the Greek myths and the Grimm Brothers’s fairy tales read to 
me. Then reading them myself, later. When I came across Tolkien, in 
pre-adolescence, the way so many of us did, the impact was slightly 
different for me. Tolkien didn’t introduce me to these elements of 
myth and folklore. What he introduced me to was the equally wonder- 
ful notion that a contemporary writer could work with them . But I knew 
the myths and legends — I didn’t know them well, but I’d been steeped 
in them since early childhood, and I was fascinated by them .Sol became 
equally fascinated, upon reading The Lord of the Rings, with the idea that 
they could be worked with, that their vitality is contemporary, that 
they’re not merely something someone did or wrote years ago — that 
you could work with the Welsh myths today. And Tolkien, for me, was 
a catalyst or an explosion in this dimension. So that was a major seminal 
influence, but in a slightly different way, perhaps, than for some other 
writers. 

GMG: What other writers would you say have helped shape your work? 

GGK: Well, in the period immediately after The Lord of the Rings, I did 
what so many people do, which is go to Eddison, and Dunsany, James 
Branch Cabell, William Morris — almost, one might say, the tradi- 
tional pantheon. I also, in a period after reading The Lord of the Rings, 
went looking, as so many other people do, for more of the same, 
subsequent to him. And that’s where I ran into the roadblock that so 
many of us have talked about, which is that post -Tolkien High Fantasy 
tended to be a wasteland. With a few splendid exceptions. I think Alan 
Garner is superb . I actually find that most of the excellence I have found, 
post-Tolkien, has been in what we would tend to label adolescent 
fiction, and most of the putatively adult fiction is becoming increasingly 
juvenile. The ostensibly juvenile — Alan Gamer, Susan Cooper, Joy 
Chant — are people I think did excellent post -Tolkien High Fantasies. 
The allegedly adult, over the course of years, was working more and 
more down-market. I have absolutely no quarrel with gaming, with 
Dungeons and Dragonsas a game. Where I have a quarrel is where the 
patterns and the emphases of gaming begin to spill backwards into 
literature. The structure of a role-playing game is crisis-conflict-resolu- 
tion, crisis-conflict-resolution, in an almost staccato repetition. In 
fiction, that’s death, because it’s static, flat, no rhythm or shape. 

GMG: And you end up with books that are never-ending series, there’s 
always the open-ended link to the next volume. 

GGK: Precisely. Sure. So I stopped reading fantasy. I stopped it 



completely, years before I wrote Fionavar. And then I became inter- 
ested in writing my own fiction. My first novel was a mainstream 
novel — it was never published. But it got the most wonderful rejec- 
tion letters, from Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, Houghton Mi fflin . 
Berard Strauss, my agent, sent them off to all the big guns and 
everybody said, “We don’t think this fits our list right now. But Mr. Kay 
can certainly write, we’re very interested in the next thing he does” — 
tremendously encouraging; I was 24 years old. So somewhere in that 
period, I began thinking that I was being a bit cowardly in abandoning 
High Fantasy to the barbarians. Fionavar was very consciously a 
throwing down of a gauntlet in the temple, sort of announcing that 
the field need not be — the elements of High Fantasy need not be — 
merely repetitious regurgitations of what’s already been done. That 
you can work with the elements Tolkien worked with and assemble 
them in a new and different way, that there are still new things that can 
be done within the fairly strict structural confines of High Fantasy. 
Which is why the trilogy is so formally within the pattern of High 
Fantasy. 

GMG: You’ve also been working on the CBC radio series, “The Scales 
of Justice.” 

GGK: The radio series, actually I’ve been doing for the last eight years. 
I’ve been associate producer and principal writer for “The Scales of 
Justice” on CBC Radio . We’ve been dramatizing famous criminal trials 
from Canadian history. We’ve just for the time being ended the radio 
series because we shot two specials for television. David Cronenberg 
came back north and directed them for us. We did sixty-four radio 
shows over seven years. It’s the most honored radio drama series in 
modern Canadian history. A wonderful experience . . . 

Though it’s a very iffy industry, it appears to be the case that we’ll 
be invited to do two or three a year as specials for television. We’ll air 
two of them this fall and then next year, if all goes according to current 
plan, we would do the same thing ... So while that’s happening the 
radio series is on hold. 

GMG: So that obviously combines your interest in writing and in 
criminal law. 

GGK: Very much so. It’s a wonderful marriage for me, actually, 
couldn’t have worked out better, in many ways. Among other things, 
the radio series, when it was in full flight, took about eight months to 
do a season, which left me four months every year to disappear 
somewhere and write a book. So that’s what I did . And while the books 
were just appearing, the radio series paid the rent and carried me 
economically, and then around ’87 or so, when The Darkest Road came 
out, the trilogy started to get its balance internationally ... the trans- 
lation editions were starting to come in. You can’t make a living writing 
fiction for the Canadian market, but when you start adding in foreign 
sales, foreign markets, it becomes possible. Around that time was when 
we cut the radio show back to four special a year on radio, then I shifted 
my balance to writing eight months a year and doing radio four months 
a year. 

GMG: Now let’s get on to Tig ana. One line in particular that sticks in 
my mind is: “The politics of art, Dianora decided, was at least as complex 
as that of provinces and nations.” which is certainly true, and generally 
ignored by most fantasy writers, who seem to be writing to avoid 
politics, and who actually believe they can do so. I know one fantasy 
author who was not at all ashamed to admit to me that his work was 
completely escapist. 

GGK: I think the thrust of most fantasy, in fact, is to simplify. The 
appeal of most fantasy is the simplification of the moral decisions of 
life: here’s Good, here’s Evil, let’s resolve the battle. What I wanted to 
do with Tigana was move the genre towards the issues that concern 
mainstream fiction. I really did want to push the envelope of fantasy, 
or to put it another way, to blur the borders between what we perceive 
as what fantasy can do and what mainstream can do. 

GMG: Although, at the same time it doesn’t break the borders, in 
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that all of its elements are the standard elements of fantasy: the Princc- 
in-Exile — 

GGK: It’s a blurring. It’s saying that fantasy’s structures and frame- 
works can be asked to do things that they’re normally not asked to do. 

GMG: Okay, let’s talk about world- building. The creation of a com- 
plete fictional world was one of the things that fascinated me about 
fantasy, but it’s also one of its most “dangerous” aspects. It’s not the 
root of all evil, but it can draw the reader into this fantasy world from 
which they’ll never escape, so to speak. 

GGK: I agree with you, yes. 

GMG: But in your work, world-building is not an end in itself. Any 
inventions that are introduced — the blue wine of Astibar, for instance — 
are not mere background detail, they play a role in the story, they even 
help reveal the characters. 

GGK: And the world also, in Tirana in particular, is very deliberately 
meant to evoke a place and a period of time from our own history. I very 
much wanted it to have the ambience and the flavor of the Italian 
Renaissance, for two reasons: one . . . it’s a magnificently fertile period 
for a novel of intrigue and conspiracy, of decadence and sensuous 
romance and danger. I mean, it’s so wonderful that we all have these 
connotations of the Renaissance, that are so fertile to work with. The 
other reason is because I wanted the world in which the novel is set to 
be that much more accessible to the reader who wouldn’t normally pick 
up a fantasy book. And by eschewing the route of doing a completely 
alien, strange, other world, strung out of whole cloth — which fantasy 
fans would have no trouble with, but mainstream readers would have 
a big problem with — I wanted to evoke a period, for the novel, that 
everyone has an image of already, even if you got it from Hollywood. 
That doesn’t bother me. Everyone has some sense of Machiavelli and 
the Borgias, Michelangelo, the Medici princes. 

GMG: Neither is it a historical fantasy — 

GGK: It’s not. It’s evoking the flavor of the period, not recreating the 
events of the period. 

GMG: Tolkien’s intent was to invent a world, with its own synthetic 
history, that was not an allegory of the real world, but to create a history 
that was “applicable.” He had this theory of applicability which I don’t 
think I’ve ever entirely understood. 

GGK: For me, how I would understand that comes out of a phrase — 
the most generous phrase, to my mind, that was written about the 
trilogy, my trilogy: Douglas Barbour, at the University of Alberta, 
described it as “the kind of escape that brings you home.” That 
addresses your earlier point about fantasy worlds where you never get 
out of them. It also ties in, I think, with what you were saying about 
applicability, in the Tolkienian sense. It seems to me that what good 
fiction does — good fantasy, good mainstream — what good fiction does 
is give you that escape into the story the author is telling you, the 
characters the author has created, the page-turning quality which is so 
important to me — I want my readers turning the pages until two in the 
morning. At the same time, at the end of the journey, if you will, at the 
end of that escape into the book, you come out with something to come 
home with. 

In the case of Tirana., I was working with themes and motifs of 
conquest and exile, the struggle for freedom, the things that good men 
sometimes have to do in pursuit of a worthwhile cause, that balancing 
knife between ends justifying means, the moral ambiguities that emerge 
in a state of war and conflict. These are all things that are, in the word 
Tolkien used, applicable, because they come resonating back into our 
own lives. I think that’s what he’s getting at. 

GMG: At the Readercon conference, there was a panel which discussed 
the question, “Why is fantasy hung up on monarchy: 1 ” Why the 
fascination with kings, queens, princes, and so forth? Why celebrate a 
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dead form ofgovernment, and not democracy? I can imagine what your 
answer is going to be, but I’ll ask anyway. 

GGK: I think one of the reasons is that, where science fiction is 
extrapolative and forward-looking, fantasy tends to be interpolative and 
backward -looking. At its worst that can mean reactionary and regres- 
sive. At its best, that means a search for roots and origins. The myths and 
legends that we’ve been discussing all through, the folklore, emerged 
out of societies where the trappings of either feudalism, or of the Greek 
polis, the city-states of Greece, of the Celtic hill-chieftains of the Irish, 
the framework for the myths and legends that are the underpinings of 
so much fantasy, tends to be a society in which these elements we’re 
talking about — hierarchical class lines drawn on a feudal axis — tended 
to be the social structures. A few people have interestingly explored 
mythological motifs in a completely non-retrospective fashion. 

GMG: Such as . . . ? 

GGK: Not a lot. I mean, Ursula Le Guin in The Left Hand of Darkness 
was working with fascinating explorations in mythology, even though 
her interests are more sociological, psychosexual — 

GMG: Anthropological. 

GGK: Yeah. Even books that look like they’re doing it, like Joan Vinge’s 
The Snow Queen, which is a very good book, looks like it’s science 
fiction, forward-looking, but the society in which that story is being 
played out is, in fact, if you look at it closely, hierarchical in much the 
same way. Anne McCaffrey’s books are pure feudalism. The Amber 
books pick that up as well. I think it largely has to do with the fact that 
writers, when theyreachbackto the myths and legends of folklore, tend 
to simultaneously find society structured in a certain way. I think that’s 
it. 

GMG: So there’s an evocative power connected to the terminology of 
monarchy. As they said at Readercon, The Return of the Legislature'mst 
doesn’t have the same power as The Return of the King. 

GGK: Yes. The challenge is to take the archetypes and personalize 
them. And to take the normally superficial — in terms of motivation and 
characterization — and try to intensify that. Even in the trilogy, when I 
was writing Fionavar, one of the things I always hated were books where 
the brave, heroic character does a certain thing because, damnit, that’s 
what brave, heroic characters do. He’ll get kicked out of the union ifhe 
doesn’t do it. Paul went to the Summer Tree, in that book, for a myriad 
of reasons, some of which are neurotic and self-destructive. Kevin’s 
sacrifice, in The Wandering Fire, is both an ennobling gesture and a 
response to the fact that he’s used to being the most effective figure in 
a group he’s movingthrough, and finds himself feeling like a fifth wheel 





on a Volkswagen, and he’s having a psychological reaction to that. I 
wanted to complicate the reasons why people do things, because they’re 
complicated in real life. 

GMG: This is what struck me about Prince Alessan in Tirana, is that the 
moral conflicts are central to his character, as to whether or not he has 
the right to do what he does; is he exempt form the moral laws that apply 
to everybody else, simply by virtue of his having this responsibility, this 
quest? 

GGK: He’s not, and there’s a running debate about it all through the 
book. There’s a running debate between him and Erlein, that various 
people take different sides on at different times. And he himself ends up 
making a decision, at the end of the book, that reflects a realization, 
when he says that “I’m no longer willing to do certain things, even in 
pursuit of a cause that I know is just.” 

GMG : I liked that a lot . The problem I had was that I found the history 
of Tigana a bit hard to swallow. Alessan is struggling with this moral 
problem, but it seems as if previous rulers have not. He has this 
hereditary power to bind wizards to his service , against their will, which 
he claims had only ever been used twice before in history. I found that 
hard to believe. 

GGK: ... I thought about that. The notion really had more to do with 
noblesse oblige in a society that placed pride at the very pinnacle of 
emotions for the aristocracy. One of the things that happens is that if 
your ancestors haven’t had to use it, and if your ancestors’ ancestors 
haven’t done something, you are lowering yourself by operating in a 
certain way. You are admitting that you are less than they are .... 

GMG: But it’s not dealt with explicitly that way, in the book. 

GGK: I didn’t want to. You can’t spell everything out. Otherwise the 
book gets loaded down with exposition. You have to throw in enough 
elements that the reader can work it through. 

GMG: I like the “riselka” [green-haired creatures whose rare appear- 
ances are omens of impending change] . I assume that they’re also based 
on folklore. 

GGK: Well, it’s a spin. The riselka is in fact a Slavic and Russian image, 
but I played a major variation on it because my riselka ends up being not 
much like the image of the rusalka in Russian, Slavic and Polish 
mythology. I took the initial visual image and then spun it off a little bit. 
There are so many traditions that have an image of a dangerous creature 
from the sea, the association of the sea as a place of potential danger for 
mankind — the mermaids, such a tradition of blatant danger and attrac- 
tion — that it was almost an easy fit into the framework of the story. 

GMG: I particularly liked the very last paragraph of the novel, some- 
thing that' is left entirely ambiguous. Though, if I wasn’t completely 
certain that this novel stands on its own, I would assume that it was an 
obvious hint to a sequel. 

GGK: Somebody else said that, too .It’s only come up a couple of times . 
It isn’t, of course. I’m not planning a sequel. What I wanted to do was 
to convey the sense that though this huge epic has just unfolded, the fact 
that the story is over does not mean that the lives end. Because the story 
has been about, all the way through, the idea of continuity and cutting 
off the memory of the people. The idea that the continuity of a culture 
is what matters. And to present the idea that it goes on, it’s continuing, 
is what seemed to me the most important thing about the ending of the 
book. 

GMG: Iain Banks has said that a novel should be like a ski-jump. You 
should get to the end at peak speed, the novel cuts off, but you keep 
going. As opposed to a novel that just ends and you cease to think 
about it. 



GGK: That’s the idea about the escape that brings you home. If you 
come home and it’s still there with you — my hope is that it’s still there 
with you, reverberating in some way. You know those books that you 
chew up like popcorn, when you close them they’re gone, finished, 
you’ll never have another thought about that book again. Even if it’s 
been very entertaining. Dick Francis is tremendously entertaining, but 
you finish a Dick Francis book and — as somebody said, that’s why you 
can keep re-reading them. Because you forget it. 

GMG : I suppose I shouldn’t hold a writer to his publicity material , but 
your cover letter says something about your being representative of an 
“explosive new movement” in fantasy. Is there a movement, and if so, 
who are they? 

GGK: You’d be better than I would at finding people you think arc at 
the cutting edge, because I don’t read that much in fantasy. My reading 
is — the best novel I read in the last year or so was Love in the Time of 
Cholera , by Marquez. I’m eagerly awaiting the new Updike book, he’s 
going back to the Rabbit books, doing the last Rabbit book. I read a lot 
of non-fiction now, because I’m doing a lot of research and preparation. 
Whenever I write a book, I have fifty to a hundred books behind it, in 
reading on the period, so there’s not much time .... 

I’ll tell you what I did read, as background to Tigana, that had a 
big influence on me: Milan Kundera, the Czechoslovakian writer. 
Because Tigana is very much about Eastern Europe, very much about 
the notion of shaking off the shackles of oppression. I was thinking 
about Hungary in ’56, Czechoslovakia jn ’68. And you know those 
famous photographs, where you ’ll see a picture from Czechoslovakia in 
’68, of six Communist Party functionaries. And then three weeks later, 
there’s the same photo, showing five functionaries and a potted plant. 
They’ve not only killed the sixth guy, they’ve wiped him from the 
record. That’s what happens to Tigana. That’s what they’re doing; we 
have the technology now to, in fact, erase the record that someone has 
existed. That’s a terrifying reality. Magic, in the novel, is used as a trope, 
if you will, for what we can in fact do technologically, now. 

GMG: Yes, it’s a powerful theme. I certainly feel that all of us are exiles, 
in that history changes so fast these days, leaving us all in the situation 
where we “can’t go home,” as it were. The time and place where you’re 
from no longer exists. Even the memory ofit is fading fast. People don’t 
even remember the Sixties, for instance, except in the most distorted 
and selective way. 

GGK: Those who don’t remember the Sixties are condemned to repeat 
them. [Laughter.] 

GMG: Have you considered going back to the mainstream? 

GGK: No, because I’d be rewriting my books. I don’t see any clear track 
through the next few years. The book I’m working on now is another 
attempt to do what Tigana did, to bring fantasy closer to the main- 
stream, exploring some of the same themes, but a number of new ones. 
The period I’m trying to evoke this time is Provence in the Troubador 
period; in the same way that I tried to evoke Renaissance Italy, I’m now 
trying to do the same thing with the south of France. And I’m writing 
the book there, for the same reasons. 

GMG: Have you considered doing other genres, science fiction for 
instance? 

GGK: You consider everything. I’m very envious of writers who can get 
eight ideas between waking up in the morning and shaving. I find that 
one of the reasons my books are big books is that I’m slow to get an idea 
that seems to me worth the labor. I have to have a reason for writing a 
book, and it can’t just be to pay the rent, or the mortgage now, or to 
tell a story. Storytelling is paramount for me but I do need to have that 
subtext that we were talking about. It takes me a long time to incubate 
the themes and motifs of a book. It takes a couple of years. 
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Greg Cox 

Excerpts from The Transylvanian Library: 
A Consumer’s Guide to Vampire Fiction 



KNIGHT, DAMON 

“Eripmav” (Fantasy and Science Fiction, June 1958: 1 p.) 

Sap-sucking vegetable vampires are introduced and disposed of in 
this brief science fiction/horror/ comedy. The ending is a very bad pun. 



RUSSELL, RAY 

“The Longest Night” (Rogue, April 1961: 2 pp.) 



The world of science fiction does in another Undead in this one- 
joke story about a “werevampire” (???) who gets marooned on a lifeless, 
sunless world. No blood, no rest — only an endless, waking thirst. 

As vampire gags go, “Blood” and “Blood Brother” were both 
funnier. 



Around 1958, near the very end of the decade, Hammer Films 
launched a new wave of Gothic horror movies with deluxe color 
productions of Frankenstein and Dracula. Their vampire films, in 
particular, dispensed with the science-fictional trappings that domi- 
nated Fifties fantasy flicks, and added a new emphasis on violence and 
eroticism. 

The new movie monsters were less tasteful, yes, but maybe they hit 
a little closer to home. Dracula was not so cosily tame anymore. 

Something similar was going on in the world of prose. The 
Scientific Vampire, human or otherwise, was here to stay, but the old 
demons of legend returned to share the spotlight. And there were hints 
of a new idea: Maybe a vampire did not have to be Reluctant to be 
sympathetic. 

The age of the Heroic Vampire was not here yet. But soon. . . . 



RUSSJOANNA 

“My Dear Emily” (Fantasy and Science Fiction, July 1962: 32 pp.) 
“The New Men” (Fantasy and Science Fiction, February 1966: 22 pp.) 



Talkabout going back to one’s roots! “My Dear Emily” can be best 
described as “Clarimonde” (1839, remember?) with a feminist twist. 
Instead of a weak-willed priest, it is an intelligent young woman who is 
unwillingly “rescued” from her vampire lover. As in Gautier, though, 
we are not surprised that Emily prefers an Undead to her drearily 
conventional family and fianc6. Succumbing to evil turns out to be 
terribly liberating, especially if you ’re a woman trapped in turn-of-the- 
century San Francisco. 

“We’re passion,” whispers Russ’s vampire, neatly articulating the 
reigning Hammer Films approach. “Desire lives, that lives when 
nothing else does, and we’re desire made pure, desire walking the Earth. 
Can a dead man walk? Ah! If you want, want, want. . . .” 






“The New Men” is less euphoric, presenting the vampire as more 
of a walking anachronism in this, the modern world. A lovely old 
Undead aristocrat (covered with dust, no less! ) is done in by a dull Soviet 
bureaucrat with terminal leukemia. Nicely written, but not very pro- 
phetic. 

Vampires have only grown in numbers since then. 






ZELAZNY, ROGER 

“The Stainless Steel Leech” (Fantastic, April 1963: 5 pp.) 
“Dayblood” (Twilight Zone, June 1985) 
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“Night Kings” ( Worlds of If, Fall 1986: 9 pp.) 



Zelazny’s first vampire story, originally published under the name 
“Harrison Denmark,” is a short but wonderful tale about a robot 
vampire, the only one ofhis kind, being tutored by Earth’s last surviving 
nosferatu. Mankind is long dead, you see, and only our mechanical 
servants remain. The more things change, however, etcetera, etcetera. 
Hence, the staineless steel leech, a werebot, “the unjunked.” 

Without a doubt, one of the neatest compromises ever achieved 
between science fiction and the supernatural. 






The two later stories suffer by comparison. In “Dayblood,” a very 
traditional staking is interrupted by a mysterious stranger, who turns 
out to be yet another kind of predator, one further up the food chain, 
with a vested interest in preserving his own natural prey: vampires. ( One 
only hopes the Undead nurture the human breed with equal fore- 
sight.) A logical notion, but not a terribly compelling story. See also: 
FREFF. 

“Night Kings” is much more enjoyable, although the vampires 
play only supporting parts in this fanciful story about a shopkeeper who 
caters to both sides ofthe trade: stakes and silver bullets for mortals, and 
bottled blood for “hemoholic” revenants. Ultimately, the shopkeeper, 
who is definitely More Than He Seems, ends up confronting Evil 
itself— and then goes back to work. 

Lightweight, but fun. 






OWEN, DEAN 

The Brides of Dracula ( Monarch, 1960: 141 pp.) 

The title is a bit deceptive, as the Count appears nowhere in this 
paperback novel, nor in the 1960 Hammer Film that inspired it. The 
principal Undead is instead one Baron Meinster, a handsome, fair- 
haired young rake whose unholy thirst extends even to the throat ofhis 
own mother. Still, despite its false advertising, The Brides of Dracula was 
one of Hammer’s very best vampire films: atmospheric, exciting, and 
boasting strong performances by both David Peel as the Baron and, 
more importantly, Peter Cushing as Dr. Van Helsing. Cushing, who 
had first played the part in Hammer’s 1958 adaptation of Dracula 
(better known to American audiences as Horror of Dracula), was the 
screen’s most dynamic and resourceful vampire -hunter; in Bride's most 
memorable scene, he cleanses himself of the vampire’s taint, after 
suffering the bite of the Baron himself, by applying a red-hot poker to 
his wounded throat! 

The moment is less riveting in Dean Owen’s novelization, where, 
in one ofthe book’s many misguided innovations, the damning wound 
has inexplicably moved to Van Hclsing’s shoulder. Loosely based on 
Jimmy Sangster’s original screenplay, the prose expands on and compli- 
cates the movie’s plot without adding anything except a lot more sex 
and nudity. (Bram Stoker would surely be surprised to see Van Helsing 
in bed with the vampire’s most beautiful young victim, as would, I 
suspect, Peter Cushing as well.) Whereas the movie, despite a few 
inconsistencies, was clearly a sequel to Horror of Dracula, the novel 
makes no reference to Dracula in any form and presents “Lee Van 
Helsing” as a young occultist and crime-fighter who has apparently 
never met a vampire before, and indeed acts more like a lovestruck 
Jonathan Harker than the heroic crusader of the film. 

Owen also changes the ending. Where in the movie Baron Mein- 
ster was destroyed by holy water and the shadow of cross, the prose 
version allows Van Helsingto magically summon up a flock of killer bats 
to devour the Baron, a scene incredibly similar to the conclusion of 
another Hammer film: Kiss ofthe Vampire (1962). 




It is not required, of course, that a novelization remain utterly 
faithful to its parent film (sec Monette), but the fact remains that The 
Brides of Dracula is a mediocre retelling of a very good movie. 

(Other Hammer films to be turned into novels include: Countess 
Dracula , Lust for a Vampire , The Scars of Dracula, and Dracula, Prince 
of Darkness. The latter two titles, alas, are not listed in this Library.) 



RAVEN, SIMON 

Doctors Wear Scarlet (London: Anthony Blond, 1960: 222 pp.) 

This one surprised me. The paperback cover, you see, was just 
dreadfully lurid: an actual photograph, for Chrissakes, of a young 
brunette eyeing her lover’s throat — and the ugly wound there present. 
Very unpleasant. 

So who could guess that the novel inside would be so good. This 
is a fine book: literate, restrained, and well-written. Raven has a knack 
for conveying characters and settings with economy and precision, 
giving the reader an immediate understanding of life in the academic 
jungles of Cambridge University, even for those of us who have never 
been within a thousand miles of the place, physically or mentally. 

The subject here is vampirism as a psychological disorder, what we 
may call the Human Vampire. Like the Scientific Vampire, of which it 
is essentially a subcategory, the Human Vampire owes its literary 
existence to mankind’s increasing skepticism towards things supernatu- 
ral. Horoscope columns nothwithstanding, the average reader these 
days does not believe in magic or unnatural beings. And some authors 
prefer a more realistic approach as well. Thus, the Human Vampire is 
simply a normal man or woman, with mortal traits and limitations, who 
has developed an appetite for human blood. 

A compulsive appetite, usually. 

In Doctors Wear Scarlet, the legend of the vampire disguises what 



Tribal Tribulations 

Continued from page 24 

feeble old man who sits in front of his boma and watches 
younger men tend his cattle and goats.” 

“You are a feeble old man who graduated with honors 
from Cambridge and then acquired two postgraduate degrees 
from Yale,” she replied. 

— “Kirinyaga” by Mike Resnick (F&SF, November 
1988, p. 15) 

I have a brief flash of memory, of the kind I haven’t had 
for years: myself at eighteen or so, my first year at Yale, in a 
huge brass bed with a modern geometric-print bedspread and 
a red -headed man I met three hours ago. 

— “Inertia” by Nancy Kress ( Analog , January 1990, 
p.117) 

Jack Stevenson, much more arthritic than I, hobbles 
towards me with his grandson Hal by his side — Thick disease 
ridges cross both his cheeks and snake down his nose. Once, 
long ago, we were at Yale together. 

— Kress, p. 123 

Another rare flash of memory: Jack debating in some 
long -forgotten political science class at Yale, a young man on 
fire. 

— Kress, p. 124 

All these references have as much subtlety as a slap; each feels to me 
like an Ivy League “product placement.” Mr. Boy’s gratuitous mention 
of his account at Yale is the most fitting and the most thought- 
provoking: Why would private colleges retain their upper-class exclusiv- 
ity in a world where anyone with a computer can attend? I don’t have 
an answer, but I’m sure they would; some things do not change in the 
face of reason. The university name-dropping of the other two stories 
simply screams out the authors’ attempts at establishing the intelli- 



is actually, according to Raven, “a peculiar form ofsado-sexual perver- 
sion” practiced by rare individuals in every era and culture. (There arc 
also hints of a link with ancient Minoan rituals, but nothing concrete.) 
The powers and Undead nature of the mythical vampire are dismissed 
as “the product of the Slav imagination, which, confronted with 
something beastly, delights to make it positively fiendish.” 

Specifically, the book is about Richard Fountain, a talented scholar 
torn between his individual brilliance and a neurotic weakness for 
conformity. Trapped beneath the heel of a domineering benefactor (“a 
spiritual vampire”), and on the verge of a forced engagement to a 
woman he does not love, Fountain responds by escaping to Greece — 
and into the arms of a dark-haired vampiric temptress. 

As Raven puts it, in another memorable line: “People who think 
they are looking for abundance of life, and who are not too certain or 
too scrupulous as to the best method of finding it, should not be left 
alone in distant countries.” 

And we all know what happens to solitary tourists, don’t we? 

Near death, Fountain is eventually rescued from his bloodthirsty 
mistress and brought back to Cambridge. The question that then 
remains is: Is Richard Fountain cured, or has he brought “the taint” 
back with him? 

It is a measure of Raven’s skill that this narrative is never less than 
compelling, despite a paucity of big shock scenes. Which only goes to 
prove that the fate of one or two individuals can be as powerful as an 
Apocalypse, if one truly knows those individuals. 

Doctors WearScarletwzs filmed in 1970 as Incense for the Damned, 
with Peter Cushing and Patrick Macnee and pretty thoroughly trashed 
in the process. Though a few of Raven’s scenes survived, most ofthe plot 
was replaced with fistfights and orgy scenes. The movie was later retitled 
Bloodsuckers; I suspect it was badly re-edited at the same time. 
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gence (and, in the case of “Kirinyaga,” the Western experience) oftheir 
respective narrators. These are base examples of that writerly admoni- 
tion “Show, don’t tell .” They each accept and reinforce the notion that 
anyone who belonged to the tribe of Yale or Harvard is smart, rich, 
and handsome (or, in the case of “Inertia,” they would be handsome 
were it not for the intrusion of plague) and they use this notion, un- 
questioned, to show that the characters arc smart. 

Go to Yale. Drink Pepsi. Drive Mitsubishi. 

These three accomplished and acclaimed works of fiction distinctly 
seem to be conservative and unimaginative when viewed through this 
“collegiate” lens. One can speculate on whether these authors have 
worked such attitudes into their stories deliberately or unconsciously, 
but regardless ofsuch considerations, the result is the same: “Mr. Boy,” 
“Inertia,” and “Kirinyaga” express prejudiced notions about the Ivy 
League. 

I personally revere science fiction literature much more than I care 
for the schools that form the athletic league known as the Ivy League, 
so I worry when prejudice starts appearing in sf. The overwrought, 
repetitive emphasis on Yale or Harvard in these stories may well point 
out a trend, one that suggests a great deal to me. 

To be coy, I’d say these academic endorsements point away from 
the universal and towards the university. That is, these stories tend 
towards the earth-bound realism of portraying society as it is, and tend 
away from the leaps of imagination that allow us to consider ourselves 
and our world from new and possibly better perspectives. 

Possibly better. 

The point of this article is one of “progress.” It’s my conviction 
that the radical qualities of science fiction offer possibilities for improv- 
ing our species and its environment. These representations of Ivy 
League schools — which remain the tribes of highest rank — suggest to 
me that these stories focus too closely on individual progress through 
society. That is, they’re about upward mobility, about making more 
money and owning better things and throwing better parties — the adult 
privileges for which one endures the rite of passage. Perhaps it’s not 
coincidental that these stories all share more than just a fondness for the 
dropping school names. In fact, it’s particularly interesting to discover 
that each story is about passing from one society into another. The 
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eponymous narrator of “Mr . Boy” ends his prolonged adolescence after 
a long, picaresque series of destructive adventures and sets out into the 
world of adulthood, while Nancy Kress’ s Sarah overcomes the titular 
force restraining her and joins her granddaughter in venturing “Out- 
side,” into the world of crime and violence. “She cannot define napalm, 
or political torture, or neutron bomb, or gang rape,” Sarah muses of 
sixteen-year-old Rachel, who has never been an adult, but now will 
become one. “I get my things ready to go with her” (p. 128). 

“Kirinyaga” ends with an extremely similar interior monologue, 
in which the narrator Koribc thinks ofthe adolescent boy Ndemi, “Tow 
are the future” (p. 25). “ [TJonight, young Ndemi, while your parents are 
asleep, you and your companions will meet me .. . I will administer a 



hideous oath and force you to do unspeakable things to prove . . . fealtf ’ 
(p. 26). As does “Inertia,” Mike Resnick’s tale ends with a suggestion 
of aggressively venturing forth: “ There is unquestionably a season for 
Utopia, but it will have to wait. For the season of Uhuru is upon us.” 
The symbiosis of science fiction with adolescence has long been 
noted, of course, and I don’t think the uncanny similarities call up any 
stunning new observations on the nature ofscience fiction, adolescence, 
or even Harvard. Rather, I think this venture through hallowed 
institutions summons thoughts as old as the ivy clinging to the walls of 
Nassau Hall: The prejudices we espouse today will be with us tomorrow. 
I’d rather read more radical ideas. 

— Gordon Van Gelder & the editors 



Screed 

(letters of comment) 



Brian W. Aldiss, Oxford, England 

I was touched by the reticence and tact displayed by Dr. Robert 
collins in his letter in #31 , concerning what both he and Ellen Weil see 
as autobiographical elements in Forgotten Life. No such restraint 
was Ms. Weil’s. What doe sone say when elements of suffering in real 
life endeavourto shape themselves into something approaching art; 
those approaches then are boiled down into a “paper,” which next 
becomes the subject of anecdote at the bar ofthe Conference of the 
Fantastic? What, but that the law of entropy is being scrupulously 
observed? 

I thought I had depicted in Clement Winter a clever and 
contented man, successful, and insightful enough to have forecast 
that his wife would return to him at the end of the book. It’s a happy 
ending: Clement will forgive, Sheila will have learnt something about 
herself. This ending is reinforced by the verse on forgiveness which 
acts as coda. Clement has meanwhile deflated a neighbour’s (and 
others’) pomposity, protected his wife and her reputation, and made 
the sensible decision not to burden himself with the papers left behind 
by his shiftless brother, Joseph. These are positives to set against the 
negativity which is Clement’s shadow side. The "bitter wind” of 
Nettlesham and his childhood is pointedly followed by the warmth of 
adult Oxford (221 ), where references to A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
are fairly obvious. Clement’s happy. Neither malicious nor miserable, 
just aquiet man. Perhaps quiet men are difficultto draw. At all events, 
they crop up rarely in sci-fi. 

One thing more. Forgotten Life contains its share of comedy 
and parody. There’s a large element of humour. I actually saw it as 
John J. Pierce, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Justgot aroundto reading yourAugust issue, with Chip Delany’s 
fascinating exegesis of post-modernist theory as it applies to sf . If it’s 
not too late, I have a question. 

I recently finished David Drake’s Surface Action .... In an 
afterword, he explains his fascination with the mythical sf Venus of 
the Golden Age, which he recreates in his own book (Actually, it is a 
direct steal from Henry Kuttner’s "Clash of Night,” which he fails to 
credit specifically although he does mention Kuttner.). The novel is 
much inferior to its model, although I’m told the technical detail of 
battleship action on the seas of Venus is accurate. 

Now, as Delany paraphrases Kim Stanley Robinson, “The 
Zelaznys, the Gibsons, and the Varleys are texts which . . . seem to 
be indulging in some form of pastiche. . .which Jameson cites as the 
postmodernist form. . .” I gatherthat on this issue, at least, he doesn’t 
disagree with Robinson. 

Well, Surface Action is obviously a pastiche. But does that make 
it a postmodernist work and Drake a postmodernist author? (I can 
feel Jameson and Robinson shuddering already!) For that matter, 
should we rate John Norman as a postmodernist because his Gor 
books are really pastiches of Burroughs (apart from the sex slave 
obsession)? 

There’s an escape clause, of course, if we make Charles 



Olson’s "up to the real” rule part of postmodernist theory. Drake and 
Norman aren’t — But — suppose they were “up to the real,” and yet 
still . . . politically incorrect. Where would we place them then? 

Darrell Schweitzer, Strafford, Pennsylvania 

One point should be clarified in my review of Lovecraft's Legacy 
(Issue #31 ): While it is unquestionably true that HPL was the only 
contributorto the fantasy/SF pulps of his generation to develop any 
serious critical reputation, the statement doesn’t hold up if we say just 
pulps. One mustn’t overlook Dashiell Hammett, or Raymond Chan- 
dler for that matter, though he’s a bit later. And Cornell Woolrich. 
Several writers came out ofthe mystery pulps — mostly Black Mask— 
whose work is now regarded as Art. Then there is the category of 
Real Literary Writers who had a story or two in the pulps before they 
established their reputations elsewhere; Tennessee Williams (in 
Weird Tales), Conrad Richter (a voodoo tale in Ghost Stories in 
1933), Philip Wylie, and lots of others. But these hardly count, 
Williams was apparently so embarrassed by his WT sale that years 
later, in an anthology of literary "firsts,” he was represented, not by 
“The Vengeance of Nitocris,” but by his first sale to Story. 

It’s writers who did most or all their work for the pulps, and then 
developed serious reputations, who are hard to come by. 

Dennis Lien, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Greg Cox notes in NYRSFX29 that Cowles’s "Horror of Abbot’s 
Grange” “remains among the Unread.” So— here’s a photocopy 
which I hope you’ll pass on to him. (Terrible story, like all of Cowles, 
but completism is a worthy goal . . . ) 

Sorry to see in the same issue of your otherwise literate 
magazine a review (Tony Daniel, p. 7) containing my current pet 
language blood boiler: 

"One of his only acts of courage is when he confronts 

the leader. . . .” 

In context it is clear that "one of his few" is meant— so why not 
say so? 

This quotation is from one of the only pages included in one of 
the only issues you have published sofar. It brought about one ofthe 
only letters you’ve gotten so far from Minnesota (but then, I’m one of 
the only people who lives in Minnesota, which is one of the only 
political subdivisions on the Earth, which is one of the only planets in 
our galaxy). 

Eileen Gunn, Seattle, Washington 

Enjoyed Luke McGuff’s review of Mondo 2000, which he charac- 
terized as "scary" (Issue #26). Personally, I find the magazine sort of 
retro-creepy, like being panhandled by marketing people in white 
turtleneck jerseys who are wearing moodrings and flashing peace 
signs. 
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ROBERT R, McCAMMON 

b. 



BAAL. [New Tork ]: Avon, [ 1 978 ]. 

Wrappers. First Avon Printing, August, 1978 on copyright page. 
Avon 36319 ($2.25). 

ALSO: Bath: Firecrest/Chivers Press, [1985]. Boards. First hard- 
back edition 1985 ... on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 

BETHANY’S SIN. [New Tork]: Avon, [1980]. 

Wrappers. First Avon Printing, January, 1980 on copyright page. 
Avon 47712 ($2.50). 

ALSO: London: Kinnell, 1989. Boards. This first hardcover edition 
published 1989/ . . . on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 
Note: The first UK hardcover edition was scheduled by Severn 
House for publication 27 October 1988 and was listed The 
Bookseller 28 October 1988. The Severn House edition was not 
printed or published. 

BLUE WORLD AND OTHER STORIES. London Glasgow Toronto 
Sydney Auckland: Grafton Books/ A Division of the Collins Publishing 
Group, [1989]. 

Two issues, no priority: (A) Blue-green boards, spine panel 
stamped in dark blue. (B) Wrappers. Grafton Books 0-246-13454- 
2(£7.9 5) [not seen ] . Published by Grafton Books 1 989 on copyright 
page. 

MINE. New TorkLondon Toronto SydneyTokyo Singapore: Pocket Books, 
[1990]. 

Boards with cloth shelf back. First Pocket Books hardcover printing 
May 1990/10 987654321 on copyright page. 

MYSTERY WALK. New Tork: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, [1983]. 
Boards with cloth shelf back. First Edition/. . ./12345 678910 
on copyright page. 

THE NIGHTBOAT. [New Tork]: Avon, [1980]. 

Wrappers. First Avon Printing, August, 1980 on copyright page. 
Avon 75598 ($ 2.50). 

ALSO: London: Kinnell, 1990. Boards. This first hardcover edition 
published 1990/ . . . on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 

STINGER. New Tork London Toronto Sydney Tokyo: Pocket Books, 
[1988]. 

Wrappers. First Pocket Books printing April 1988/10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 
2 1 on copyright page. Pocket Fiction 62412-1 ($4.95). 



ALSO: New Tork: Published by Pocket Books, [1988]. Boards. No 
statement of printing on copyright page. First printing does not 
have a printing code. First hardcover edition. Note: Issued by one 
of the Doubleday book clubs. 

SWAN SONG. New Tork: Published by Pocket Books, [1987]. 

Wrappers. First Pocket Books printing June 1987/10 98 765 43 2 
1 on copyright page. Pocket Fiction 624 13 -X ($4.95). 

ALSO: Arlington Hts., Illinois: Dark Harvest, 1 989. Three issues, 
no priority: (A) Blue cloth (imitation leather), spine and front 
panels stamped in silver . 52 copies lettered a -zz signed by McCam - 
mon and artist Charles Lang. In wooden slipcase. Note: This issue 
not released in dust jacket. (B) Green cloth (imitation leather), 
spine panel stamped in gold. 650 numbered copies and approxi- 
mately 60 publisher’s copies with “P/C” replacing the number on 
colophon leaf signed by McCammon and artist Charles Lang. In 
cloth slipcase. (C) Red-brown cloth (imitation leather), spine 
panel stamped in gold. Trade issue. FIRST HARDCOVER EDI- 
TION on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 

THEY THIRST. [New Tork ]: Avon, [ 1 981 ]. 

Wrappers. First Avon Printing, May, 1981 on copyright page. 
Avon 77180 ($2.95). 

ALSO: London: Kinnell, 1990. Boards. This first hardcover edition 
published 1990/ . . . on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 

USHER’S PASSING. New Tork: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, [1984], 
Boards with cloth shelf back. First Edition/. . ./10 9 8 7 6 5 43 2 
1 on copyright page. 

THE WOLF’S HOUR. New Tork London Toronto Sydney Tokyo: 
Pocket Books, [1989]. 

Wrappers. First Pocket Books printing March 1 989/1 0 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 
2 1 on copyright page. Pocket Fiction 66485-9 ($4.95). 

ALSO : London Glasgow Toronto Sydney Auckland: Grafton Books/ 
A Division of the Collins Publishing Group, [ 1 989], Two issues, no 
priority: (A) Gray boards, spine panel stamped in gold. (B) 
Wrappers. Grafton Books 0-246- 13458- 5 (£6. 95) [not seen]. Pub- 
lished by Grafton Books 1989 on copyright page. First hardcover 
edition. 



A/ofe.This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of sf and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference work 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L. W. Currey. For the organizational principles and methodology used in this and future lists, please refer 
to the introduction to that work. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Currey, Elizabethtown, 
NY 1 2932. 
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Tribal Tribulations 



North American tribes have strange rites of passage. 
Physically mature youths submit themselves to a series of 
intelligence tests that give an appearance of objectivity. 
Then they choose the tribe(s) they would like to join, and 
submit themselves for an evaluation based (in roughly 
descending order) on intelligence, class, physical prow- 
ess, potential, achievement, and morality. Individuals 
then select one of those tribes that have offered them 
admission and spend years receiving a college education 
before entering society as adults. 

This is only one passage ritual, of course, but I focus 
on it here because it is currently most common (as well as 
being the one with which I’m most familiar). 

0fthe2000+ (four-year) schools in North America, 
three retain through hard work, severe indoctrination 
techniques, and some veracity their elevated and privi- 
leged status: Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. For the 
record, I attended Princeton, where I met a lot of 
intelligent people and one person I consider to be a 
genius. (Last I heard, he was going to work in D.C. as a 
bicycle messenger.) I also met a lot of doo-doo heads. 

Science fiction is the literature of the imagination; I 
have believed this since the golden age of 12. It is fiction 
of the mind (and soul), literature that accepts no one 
else’s answers; it assails prejudgments and stereotypes, 
asks “what if,” holds societies and people up to the lights 
of reason and humanity, and searches for imperfections 
and blemishes. “Written science fiction has always been 
more radical than cinematic sfis usually radical in politics 
and philosophy,” John Baxter was quoted as saying in 
John Brosnan’s Future Tense in 1978, when I was 12. 1 
believed then. 

Of late, however, I’ve doubted. I still find stories 
that use the fantastic as a way to examine our societies and 
speculate on what might be . But increasingly I’m finding 
stories in which the conventions, assumptions, and mores 
of our U.S. society are being accepted (and reinforced) 
unequivocably. Consider if you will how two of our top 
colleges are represented in these passages from three of 
the best sf stories of the past few years. 

She shrugged. “So what’s it like to get 
stunted? I’ve heard it hurts.” 

I told her how sometimes I felt as if there 
were broken glass in my joints and how my 

bones ached Then I mentioned something 

about Mom. She had heard ofMom, ofcourse. 

She asked about my dad and I explained how 
Mom paid him to stay away but that he kept 
running out of money. She wanted to know if 
I was working or still going to school and I 
made up some stuff about courses in history I 
was taking from Yale. Actually I had faded after 
my first semester. Couple ofyears ago. I did not 
have time to link to some boring college; I was 
too busy playing with Comrade and Stennie. 

But I still had an account at Yale.” 

— “Mr. Boy” by James Patrick Kelly 
(IASFM, June 1990, p. 137) 

She laughed. “They told me you were a 
sharp old man.” 

“They are mistaken,” I replied. “I am a 

( continued on page 21) 







